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PRIZE ESSAY 


0 


FARM BUILDINGS, 


AND ON THE 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FARM YARD. 
, BY JOHN WILKINSON, 
Principal of Mt. Airy Agr. Institute, Germantown, Pa. 


[The publisher of the American Farmer having offered a 
wet of Silver Plate, valued at $50, for the best essay on the 
of Farm Buildings, and Management of the Farm 
Ter, the committee appointed for the purpose, consisting of 
Cary and Naille, of the Senate of Maryland, have 

the prize to the following essay.] 


Mo this subject, there has been a liberal applica- 
‘tion of all the necessary means of a eh in 
parts of Europe, particularly in England; but 

t character of the plans, there, most approved, 
all very illy adapted to the wants of the far- 

fs of this country; yet, from the American 

yist, the subject has received comparatively 
little attention; hence, little improvement has been 
in the plans and modes of constructing build- 

» in husbanding and administering food for 
animals, in preserving and applying ferti- 

Miers, &e. In fact, there are very few who are 
jeapable to essay upon it, with ey degree of int-r- 
to those interested, notwithstanding almost 

ty farmer and planter are their own architects. 

@ given much attention to the subject, for 

Weral years, and have had no inconsiderable de- 
experience in it; nevertheless, I cannot but 
confess that I sensibly feel my incapacity 

freat upon a theme so intricate, and of such infi- 
~ importance to a fraternity so numerous and 
respectable; and as it will require but little 

eto communicate my small stock of knowledge 
this subject, 1 have decided so to do, though at 

he risk of sipoeing my theory to the dissection and 
iticism of the mighty host of self-constituted ar- 


ma 
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ct rural economists of my country. 
ik the first place, it is of the first importance to 
"ech a proper site for the out-buildings of a farm 

will secure the greatest convenience and 

y. Acentral location, with regard to the 
ul possess advantages too obvious to need a 
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comment; but circumstances, and frequently of an 
unalterable local character, will often m this 
site impracticable, as, in one case, the central por- 
tion of a farm may be a low alluvial plane; in an- 
other, a rugged hill; which would render either 
equally objectionable. But we may take with 
safety this position: that, in all cases, it will be 
commendable to approximate as nearly as is prac- 
ticable to a canttal ois, 

I consider the best soil for the common 
of the farmer, the best soil for a building site, par- 
ticularly for a barn (viz.) a sandy loam. 

If the soil of a barn yard be even very yon. it 
will soon become impervious to water—a striking 
evidence of which, I have, in the yard which I now 
use, as one corner of it has been excavated for ob- 
taining building sand; that portion now holds water 
like an iron kettle. In the second place, it is not 
of secondary importance to decide correctly as to 
what amount or extent of buildings. are needed, or 
will be a profitable investment when constructed. 
As to the amount of room required fer the accom- 
modation of the regular stock of the farm, this is 
very easily estimated, by simply numbering the 
stock on hand; but the discreet farmer will be more 
provident, and less circumscribed in his views, 
than to provide for to-day only; and he will eare- 
fully investigate the susceptibility of improvement 
of his estate, and decide to what extent, by the 
skilful application of all the means of improvement 
and fertilization he can control, he will enabled 
to increase the products of his land, and, in propor- 
tion, the farm stock, which should everywhere 
as numerous as can be made profitable, as the pro- 
gress of fertilization depends, to a great extent, on 
the amount of stock kept, and hence is proportion- 
ate. He should, at least, calculate to be able to 
double the live stock every 10 years. 

It always eventuates in bad economy to put up 
new farm buildings no larger than are cae for 
immediate use, with a design to build an addition 
in afew years, as double the amount of room can 
be built, for the same expense, in the first instance, 
that can be in the second. 

I contend that it is good economy, at the mode- 
rate price of building materials in this country, to 
have the out-buildings of the farm sufficiently capa- 
cious to house the entire products of the farm, 
without stacking, even the straw, as the loss accru- 
ing from stacking hay and corn fodder will, every 
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year, be more than equivalent to the interest of the 
necessary investment, at 10 per cent., in buildings. 

There are two important principles that should 
never be forgotten, or lost sight of, in building. 
That is, that.a area -can be enclosed, with 
the same ma‘ oe Sees ne Sar pene cms 
and that the higher a building is, providing it is so 
located that every story is easy of access, the more 
economical the structure, for the same roof is re- 
quired for one story or ten; henee, in the erection 
of farm pelisings, natural advantages presented 
in a hill side should always be improved; and the 
entrance for the loaded vehicles be as near 
the top of the building as possible. 

In large grazing districts, where the stock is not 
stabled, or kept in yards, as is very common in N. 

York, and in the breeding and fattening districts of 
the North and West, generally, the hay barns 
should be movable, and of only 10 or 12 tons capa- 
city, which, if properly constructed, and supplied 
with runners, can be moved by 6 pairs of oxen, or 
perhaps a score of mules. @ oxen can be ob- 
tained in any good ing neighborhood, without 
difficulty. A moveable barn for fodder should have 
but two sills under the posts; into these the posts 
should be framed, with a very strong tenon; the 
other two sills should be framed into the post about 
2inches above the shoulder, at the bottom of the 
post framed into the sills forming the runners. The 
runners are formed by merely chain pinning, on 
the under side, the sills that are under the posts, at 
both ends, in the form of a common sleigh runner. 
This will afimit of moving the building in two di- 
rections without turning it. 

I have used two barns of this description, for 
many years, with great convenience and satisfac- 
tion; but, in be present location, I have adopted 
the partial soiling system, and wintering all my 
stock in warm stables, and with warm food; the 
advantages of which, over the practice of feeding 
in open fields, or yards, are most obvious; even to 
this extent, that by the latter system, in saving of 

rovender, and in the increased product of manure, 

rom the same stock, with the much greater thrift 
and comfort of the stock, the advantages are fully 
sufficient to pay 30 per cent. per annum on the cost 
of a stable on the plan of that accompanying this. 
Where the manure heap in the yard is covered and 
snugly heaped, so that no rain falls upon it, it may 
be drawn out in winter as well as at any other 
time, which is another great advantage arising from 
ae the farm stock in the stable. 
eAiquid manure vault, as often as it is filled, 
should be emptied, charcoal and all, on the top of 
the covered. compos‘ heap in the yard. All the 
suds of the wash room, old brines from pickled 
beef, steeps for seed wheat, weeds from the yards 
and gardens, manure from the horse stables and 
pig sties, should be all composted in one pile, and 
the heap be strewed lightly with gypsum, as often 
as it is covered. 

The chaff of all grains having much dust, leaves 
of bitter weeds, &c. in it, should not be fed to the 
cattle, particularly to milch cows, as it is unhealthy, 
and not unfrequently imparts a bitter flavor to the 
milk. IT use my chaff, if dusty, for sprinkling the 
stable floors, to absorb all superfluous moisture, for 
which it is very fine, and keeps the stables very 
dry and sweet; it is especially useful in the horse 
stable, and, when mingled with dry charcoal, en- 
pers yp the elimination of ammoniacal gas, 
Ww is extremely injurious to the eyes of horses. 


The stalls of the stable'should be wii. 
washed, at least as often as once a 
— ev wee The floors 

ways ectly » and so 
urine will all run ett the are 
filth that: accumulates under them, by be 
quently moistened by warm liquid exeret 
constantly give off injurious and un ; 
The amount of food p to be fed to any domes 
tic animal, at once, is just what the wil 
devour ata meal. This rule is pee applies 
ble to the feeding of grain, roots, or fruits, aj 
equally so in feeding hay with the ordinary 
ment of the rack; but in the use of the hay tube, 
scribed in my plan of stables, it is unimportant 
the hay in them is entirely unexposed to the air, 
exhalations of the animals. If the strict rules f 
economy are adhered to, no whole grain or “ com" 
should be fed to any of the domestic animals, ey 
cept the dung hill fowls (Galina), turkeys, and the 
like; but for these, I consider it bad economy th 
grind the grain, as there is much less waste, a 
greater convenience in feeding whclegrain. 

In the case of the road horse, that’is required 
be driven fast (for some at least), the whole os 
would be preferable, as they are slower of digs 
tion, and less purgative than when ground. 

Bright, sound straw may be substituted for hay, 
to a very great extent, by chopping the straw, steep 
ing it slightly, and mingling the meal with it; som 
long hay, however, seems to be necessary for the 
horse; whilst, in feeding horned animals, it may 
dispensed with, provided their hay, straw, sta, 
&ec. are not chopped too fine. In the horse, tk 
muscular action of the joles, and glands of th 
throat, that is required in mastication, cece 
toa proper excretion of saliva, so necessary to 
gestion; but this defect is obviated by the habitsd 
aruminant. I prefer a meal of mixed grains fr 
cattle or horses, and would always recommends 
small portion of rye in the calxbure, pee 
for mixing chopped feed, on account of its peculiar 
adhesive property. Where a pair of horses, othe 
wise matched, are unlike in spirit, the free m 
may be much reduced in spirit, by a greater pe 
portion of rye in his feed, without reducing lis 
strength. 

There is no method, that I have tested, that cu» 
pares, for convenience and economy both, in 
ing working oxen in summer, wi stabling, aud 
feeding with green corn stalks that have been ptt 
duced from corn sown broadcast, or planted wy 
closely in drills; and if the work is very sevem 
about 8 quarts of sweet, fine, chopped hay, and om 
quart of provender, composed of wheaten bran and 
corn meal, equal parts, moistened, and fed at noob 
Pigs should have little or no maize until theyw® 
6 months old, as it has a greater tendency to 
than to form bone or muscle, and not unfreq 
destroys the animal that would make the best 
of any one in the herd, which is apparent from 
fact of his great inclination to fatten, and his? 
cate bone and muscle. The less a hog exerci 
the more rapidly he fattens, and the more 
will be the hams and shoulders, and the less 
will he require; hence, the use of ‘* swine for turt- 
ing manure heaps” is bad econothy. But © 
buildings, more particularly. 

Where itinee ore plenty, and of good ql 
and lime not too dear, and timber scarce bene 
it will, of course, be economy to build of 





But where timber and lumber are abundant ad 
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ngs can be erected 
an of stone; yet 
should always bear in mind the para- 

v of imperishable material, and also 
the risk is much less. An individual, in- 
to build of imperishable material (stone or 
should have them hauled to the spot before 

ing the erection of the building, that the 
and farm hands may not be required to be 
the neglect of the culture of the crops of 
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There should always be an extra supply of pro- 
sisions laid up for the extra family occasioned by 
the building. 

If framed buildings are to be erected, all the 
sawed lumber for the frame should be obtained the 

previous, and carefully stacked under shelter, 
Y possible, but should certainly be covered from 
the sun. The same course should also be pursued 
with the siding. 

The timber for the frame should be cut in Febru- 

,and hewn, framed, and erected immediately, 
asmuch of it will warp, if it lies long after being 
hewn, so that great difficulty will attend the erec- 
tion of the frame. The sills and posts of a building 
should always be of timber Feast destructible. 
Hemlock is as good as white oak for a sill, if it is 
cut in February. 

is aframe barn on the farm on which I 
was bred which was erected about fifty years since, 
ae the frame of which is of white 
ak and hemlock, cnt in the “old of the moon in 
February.” The frame is still perfect, and has 
never had any repair, except one-half of the front 
sill has been supplied; the original one was in two 

ieces, spliced, one-half of white oak (upland oak), 
other of hemlock. The oak has been supplied, 
about seven years since, and the hemlock is still per- 
feet; though the end of the oak was under the horse 
@able, a part of it,t bu it decayed at the splice, 
where its exposure was the same as the hemlock. 
ular siding for barns has been objected 
to, on account, as has been claimed, of the rain 
beating in between the siding boards, to the injury 
of the frame; but the barn above described was 
sided “ up and down ”’ (as it is called), The siding 
isstill good, as well as the frame, with the excep- 
tion of those portions of it which were vee dae: 
incontact with the manure in the yard. The hay 
and ~~ always kep’. well in it. 

trench in wiiich the foundation of farm 
buildings should be lain, should be at least 2 feet in 
depth, unless founded on rock; and they are equally 
8s substantial when the trench is closely filled with 
small stones, and grouted, as they are when the best 

stones are used in the trenches below 
ground, which, where good stone are scarce, is a 
matter of A enonomy. 

ere is danger of water rising or standing 

ina cellar, an effectual preventive will be found in 
imply Sinking the trenclefor the ¢ellar walls 18 
below the bottom of the cellar, and filling it, 
‘Small stones, about one foot at the bottom, or 
Within 6 inches of the bottom of the cellar, and 
~s an outlet for the water that may accumu- 
in the drain under the foundation walls. The 
provided 
for if the 


gutlet should be lain with a cement pipe, 
a leaden strainer at the upper om 

F utlet drain is also made a common stone under- 
» it will afford a burrowing place for vermin, 
they will soon fill it, and destroy the work. 
arm buildings should always, if possible, be 





located on the summit of an elevation, that there 
may be a descent every way from them; but, as 
this is not always practicable, and neither is a dry 
site always obtainable, it will be found of infinite 
advantage, in rendering the grounds on the upper 
side of the buildings dry, to sink a deep under drain 
— should be filled within 4 inches of the sur- 
ace, with stones,) and the direction of the drain 
such as to convey the surplus water entirely out of 
the way of the buildings. I have seen a wet, ela 
site rendered delightful by this arrangement a 
location of a single drain, well constructéd, See 
Wilkinson’s ‘* Essay on under-draining ”’ for direc- 
tions in the construction of the drain. 

The court of the barn should be provided with an 
escape for the leakings from it, which should be 
collected, without the enclosure, into a reservoir 
or basin, excavated for the purpose; this should 
have several light furrows running in converging 
lines from the basin along the hill side below, that, 
in case of an overflow, the surplus water may serve 
for proper irrigation. The lye retained in the basin 
will always afford an abundant supply of a choice 
solution for watering vines, flowers, &c. have a 
basin of this description, holding about 200 hhds., 
arranged as above recommended, the contents of 
which I cart out, three times a year, and apply it on 
grass land, by means of a liquid manure cart, so 
arranged as to distribute it scantily. The cart is 
hiled by a pump, which costs but three dollars, by 
which one man can pump 120 gallons in 3 minutes. 
Wherever I have applied this liquid, its effects are 
most apparent. 

A great variety of opinion prevails with regard 
to the proper slope for a roof. If a rocf is too 
steep, the shingles near the eaves are liable to be 
worn out by the rapid flow of water; if too flat, the 
water wil! stand on the roof too Jong, and the shin- 
ales become saturated to that degree, that they are 
a long time in drying, hence a tendency to decay 
and to produce moss. The proper length for a 
rafter for a shingle roof is 3-5 of the width of the 
buildings; for metal, they may be much shorter; 
but for a straw roof, they should be a little more 
than 3-5. There is a great prejudice in this coun- 
try against a straw roof or thatch; but, if the work- 
manship of their manufacture is properly done, 
they will be neither unsightly or wanting in dura- 
bility, Where rye grows well, a straw roof will 
not cost one-third as much as a good shingle one. 
The straw for thatching should be long and perfect- 
ly bright, and threshed perfectly clean, otherwise 
it will be ieee g seen to decay, and will attract 
vermin that will destroy it. I have known a straw 
thatch to form an effectual roof for 25 years. 

The cheapest and best gatter that I can recom- 
mend is made of tin. 

The first or eave course of shingles should be 
cedar, at least 21¢ feet long, and lain not less than 
14 inches to the weather, which will admit of 
making the gutter on the eave course of shingles, 
by placing some strips of 114 inch plank, 4 or 5 
inches wide, on the edge, and nailing (*‘toe-nail- 
ing ’’) them on the upper side, placing them end to 
end, until they extend the entire length of roof, as 
these will form a support for the tin gutter, which 
is made by soldering a sufficient number of sheets 
of tin together to make a sheet the length of the 
eaves, which is to be strongly nailed on the top of 
the strips, above described; after which, it is fitted 
to the angle formed by the strip and the roof, and 
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the second-conrse of shingles lain on to the tin. 
This will form a first rate and cheap gutter. 

Tin roofs, or gutters, should always be kept well 
painted. White lead is the best paint. In placing 
and arranging the water tub, there are several very 
important things to be observed, though, like many 
others to which I have ailuded, they may, by many, 
be considered non-important; but with such, I must 
beg leave to differ, and shall insist that no indivi- 
dual, who desires to adopt any thing herein recom- 
mended, will complain of my explicitness. 

The best tub to be exposed to the sun and water 
is a half of a yellow pine linseed oil cask, that will 
contain about 60 gallons; it should be iron bound. 
The base should be excavated to the depth of 3 
feet, and 7 feet across (circular), provided with an 
under drain outlet, for the di of the water 
that may overflow, that which is discharged from 
the tub when it is cleaned, and what may collect 
from the ground. If the tub is ay agg with water 
from a spring, by a constant flow from.a pipe, that 
Pipe should enter the tub from the bottom, through 
a hole just fitting the pipe, which should project a 
¥ of an inch above the bottom, where a lead collar 
of sheet lead should be soldered around it at the 
end, with a corresponding collar of gum elastic, 
and both firmly nailed tothe bottom of the tub. 

The discharge pipe should be a little larger than 
the supply pipe, and should be placed near one side 
of the tub, inside; the upper end provided with a 
leaden strainer, which should be so placed as to 
keep the water to the desired height in the tub, and 
prevent its overflow at the top of the tub, A leaden 
collar should be soldered around the discharge 
pipes with a rubber one under it, and nailed to the 

ttom of the tub, the pipe projecting some 14 
inches below, and depositing its water among the 
stones forming the foundation for the tub. There 
should be two strong posts set in the excavation 
before it is filled with stone, so set that the tub will 
just fit between them, to which it should be firmly 
nailed. The excavation should be filled with small 
stone, to the surface of the ground; these should 
be covered with pine shavings, and about,4 inches 
of earth returned. This will prevent the tub from 
ever being moved by frost, and will make the 
ground always gi ores dry around it. 

I consider the dairy the most profitable farm 
stock, though, where butter is made, pork may be 
made to pay well; but any more swine than can be 
kept through the summer, on grass, refuse fruit, 
and the swill of the house, is very unprofitable, at 
the North. Haw lucrative pork making may be 
where land and ‘grain is low, [ cannot say from ex- 
perience; but none but a‘avorable inference can 
be drawn from the statistics of the great pork re- 
gions. Swine require as much salt as any other 
domestic animal, and should have a lump of char- 
coal lying inthe pen constantly, and be fed a little 
sulphur occasionally. Pigs which are confined in 
pens, in summer, should have plenty of succulent 
green food, such as clover, pursiey, cornstalks, and 
the like. They do much best one in a pen. 

I use iron troughs, which cost but one dollar 
each. See description of piggery in my plan. 

The barn yard should always front or open to the 
south, and should be supplied with a dense row of 
maple or el.a trees, for chade, just without the en- 
closure; if they are within the yard, there is great 
danger of tripping the cattle in the yard, by their 

hooked or gored against them. 





the manure of the farm 


and ploughed in, in : long or w state 
except some be used forco ing, when it 
become fine before it is we None but Fm 
should ever be used in compost heaps, (See 
on lime and mari.) 

Very much more of im 


that it is already longer than will 
read, [ will elose. 
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north and west sides. The advantages of this are 


The buildings enclose the barn yard on the east, nap for feeding cut feed, roots, oni es 
in 


soiling season, &c. gg » &e., thi 


too obvious to the eye of all practical men to require | the hay tubes, which are of 5: ent length . 


acomment. _ 
EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAMS. 


. I, The ground plan and first floors of all the 


tend from the manger, on which the stand 
upper surface of the floor of the hay loft. eo 


hese tubes are represented by fig. 3, and consist’ 


buildings, and their relative positions; also, the di-| °f 4 tight box, some 6 feet long, except that the 
pee and form of the Aes courts, location of| UPPer end, which is level with the upper floor, 


the water reservoir, fountain, &c. 


open to receive the hay (which is put ay 


The court contains about 7,550 square feet, but| ™°W), and the lower end is latticed, and 1s als 
of course, be increased at pleasure, by extend- furnished with an aperture, 5X9 inches, made in 


ma 
fas B centre. 

A, Building on the west side of the court, 22X52; 
a, store room for farm carts, 10X25; 6, store room 
for farm wagons; ¢ and d, box stables for hospitals, 
10X10 feet; ¢, alley in front of stalls in stable, g, 
and also for storing garden and other light imple- 
ments, 5X20; f, stairs leading to hay loft in second 
story; g, ox stable, 10X20, divided into 4 stalls, 
5X10; hh hh, mangers roots and grain, 
14¢X4 feet, and 11¢ feet in depth;.é i, tubes for 
feeding hay, so arranged that one tube supplies two 
stalls. (See Fig. 3.) 

G. Floor of corn‘crib, latticed, 5X26. 

B. The line of two! doors, each 7X14, one 
hung to building 4, the other to building C; these, 
when closed, form an effectual fence, also a protec- 
tion of the stock in the court from N. W. winds, 
and make a spacious entrance. 

There should be a smal! door made in one of the 
large ones, of sufficient size to allow a man to pass 
without opening the large door. 

C. Floor to main barn, 32X72, divided into a 
carriage room, b, 20X22; threshing floor, c, 20X30; 
a, granary, 7X26, which is divided into bins, with 
alley, ¢, 3X20, thus leaving a bin, 3X6, at the back 
end of the alley; /, straw bay, or mow, 20X26; a, 


carpenter’s aig 10X22, with hooks and pins on 
0. 


the south side, for farm implements, and with 2 
] windows on the north. 
“D. Floor of the main building on E. side of the 
» 35X55, divided thus, a a a, open shed, 6X52. 
e spaces 1 23 4 5, on the east of the open shed, 
are door-ways, 4 feet wide, and are all double 
doors, divided horizontally, so that one-half, the 
— half of each door may be open for ventilation, 
and still not permit the ingress of animals of an 
kind from the court; b, a walk, 3 feet wide at aneth 
end, and 6 feet wide at the south end, and 52 feet 
long, or the whole length behind the cattle stalls, 
ee e; &c., which are 4X6 feet at north end of the 
stable, and 4X4 at the south. The object of this 
diference in the length of, the floor of the cattle 
stalls is this: that cattle of rarious lengths or sizes 
may be accommodated with stalls of corresponding 
length, that the excrement of each may fall into 
the | gy ¢, 11¢ feet wide, 6 inches deep, and 50 
feet long. This pie, as will be seen by referri 
‘to the d » D, does not extend to the N. wal 
of the stable VJ 2 feet, which prevents an interrup- 
tion in floor of alley, h, leading to the main feedi 
alley, i, 6X52 feet. z, movable platform over liquid 
manure vault, which is 4X5 feet at top, and 5 feet 
deep, This vault is to be emptied by means of a 
long handled dipper, from which it is deposited 
into buckets, thence into tightcarts. The liquid 
manure vault should be frequently supplied with 
ulverized, dry charcoal, about one Fishel ata 
imé, which will effectually fix the ammonia, that 
would otherwise escape, and prevent its giving off 
an unpleasant effluvia in the stables. ff f, &e., 


the form of an arched door, the bottom of which is 
level with the upper surface of the lattice bottom, 
Under this tube is placed a close drawer, which 
may be drawn out from the main feeding alley, i, 
The hay seed, dust and filth of the hay will all cole 
lect in the drawer, instead of falling into the grain 
feeding manger, and hence the hay seed ma 

be saved, which, if properly cleaned, and sala wil 
pay the herdsman or stable boy his wages. As 
will be seen by examining the Gy gre D, there 
will be but one hay tube required for two stalls, 
They should be made of Hor, weary planed on the 
inside, and should be 20 inches square, in the clear, 
inside. This I consider one of the most valuable 
imprfovements over any of the old —, are 
ranging hay feeding apparatus that has yet been 
discovered. Its advantages I have spoken of more 
particularly in my essay on the subject of Farm 
Buildings. hh, narrow passages at either end of 
the cattle stable, leading to the feeding alley. j, 
horse stables, 19X21. The floor plank under the 
horses to be lain lengthwise of the stalls, and the 
spaces between the floor of all the stables, also all 
the lower floors of the buildings, to be filled with 
small stones, grave] and mortar, level with the 
floor, which will, to a great extent, prevent rats 
and other vermin from harboring in the buildings, 
The floor of the stalls should be tight, and firmly 
lain, to prevent the urine from collecting under it, 
which would be very injurious to horses, especially 
in warm weather; it should also lie about 2 inches 
higher than the floor behind the horses, which 
should always be lain the other way, for conve- 
nience in cleaning the stable. The arrangement 
for supplying the horses with hay is precisely the 
same as that of the cattle stable described. 

The mangers for feeding grain should be qua 
drant shaped at the top, about 20 inches wide at the 
top, perpendicular on the two straight sides, but 
sloping on the curved side, so that the bottom is 
but i3 inches on the inside. These should be made 
of cast iron,* and placed in the corner opposite the 
hay tube. There should be a strong stud, with the 
corners chain pinned, placed directly before the 
middie of each stall, which will also form one of 
the partition studs to the feeding alley. A 2 inch 
auger hole should be bored into this stud, at a point 
about on a level with the top of the iron mangers, 
which should be 34% feet from the floor. Into this 
2 inch hole, should be firmly pinned a bolt shaped 
pin, of the hardest and strong:st wood, with a large 
square projecting head, with the corners cham- 
pered, and an inch vertical hole in this head, 
through which the halter should be passed from 
the upper side, then through a heavy ball of wood, 
about 4 inches in diameter (with an inch hole 
through it), to which the halter is firmly tied. The 
weight of the ball will keep the halter always taught, 


* Yhey can be had at Savery § Co.’s hollow ware furnace, 





mangers for cattle, 18 inches by 4 feet, and 1 foot 


Philadelphia, for §1 each. 
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and will effectually prevent what has ruined many 
avaluable horse, viz,, the animal from getting his 
aly fast in the slack of the halter. n, passage 
from the feeding alley to the horse stable; p, har- 
ness room, 5X6; and r, bins for grain or meal, for 
the use of the stables, one opening on alley, o, the 


other oni; ¢t, bins for eras, phones hay, stalks | is formed 
and by arching and covering, instead of filling in 


the space between the walls which form the sides 
of the inclined plane, by which the teams and ve- 
hicles enter the second story. It will be recollected 
that this is a description of a buildin 
t than the surrounding] site. There should be two walls on 

ff and S. sides of this cellar, for both protecting it 
from frost and giving a substantia] foundation for 
the arch. There should also be a window in the 
south wall, that may be closed in winter, by a dow 


or straw for the use of the stables, 6X13; v, cistern 
for rain water, 74¢X91¢ feet inside, with 18 inch 
stone walls. The two dotted lines across the cis- 
tern, each way, represent 114 inch iron rods, by 
which the walls are anchored. The bottom of the 
eistern is 10 inches highe 
floors, in order that all the water may be drawn o' 

by means of a cock for the pu The cistern 
receives its supply of water from the roof of the 
main building, in which it is located. As will be 


bles to the root cellar and pig sties, all under the 
same or contiguous roof; z, vegetable cellar, which, 
for the purpose 
better is excavated 4 feet below the floor of the 
steaming room; it is also supplied with an outside 
door at o w, with a southern ex: 


of making it more spacious and 
re. This cellar 


making an excavation 4 feet in depth, 


on a level 
th the N. 


seen in the perspective view of this building, con-} ble glazed sash. 


taining the cistern, the eaves of two slopes of the 
roof both empty or deposit their water into the 


e foundation of the building D. is of 18 inch 


stone walls, the entire height of the first story. 2, 


same gutter, which is formed by a plain sheet of| an open vault, 41¢ feet deep, in which a vertical or 


tin or copper, the whole length of the building, and 
about 244 feet wide, which is lain on the eaves of 
each rool, which have been previously furred and 
sheathed, so as to give a proper descent to the 
point where the leader is attached, that conveys 
the water to the cistern, which is, for both econo- 
my and convenience sake, directly over the cistern. 
gutter to that part of the roof which deposits 

its water into the court should be so arranged as to 
discharge at the south end; in which case, it will 
only require a leader about 17 feet long to convey 
the water from it, also, into the cistern. This 
leader, and all others, except perpendicular ones, 
should always, if possible, be placed on the sunny 
side of the building, which will prevent their being 
destroyed by the water congealing inthem. The 
walls of the cistern should be studded on the out- 
side, and the space closely filled with dry saw dust, 
or tan bark, to protect it from the frost, as it is en- 
tirely above ground. If this building and the court 
can conveniently be supplied with durable running 
water from a spring, or by means of the hydraulic 
ram, the cistern may then be dispensed with; but 
in the absence of the natural supply, the artificial, 
by this arrangement oi the cistern, will be found 
ample, and very convenient. The water tub in the 
court can be supplied from the cistern, by a lead 
or cement pipe, from the bottom of the cistern, 
thence under ground to the tub. The pipe should 
enter the cistern from the bottom, and should not 
project more than 1¢ of an inch above the lLottom, 
where it should be at least 14 inch thick, and made 
smooth and level. 
e water is admitted into the pipe supplying 

the tub in the yard by raising a leaden weight of 
some 8 or 10 lbs., with a piece of solid leather on 
it, by means of a simple lever, the short arm of 
which is directly over the pipe, and attached to 
Jeaden weight by a chain, the long arm pro- 
jecting to some convenient point in the feeding 
alley, outside of the cistern, and so high as to be 
entirely out of the way. It should have a strong 
cord attached near the end of the long arm; by 
pulling which, the weight forming the valve to the 
Pipe is raised. u, steaming room and feed store 
room; w, steam box, for steaming cut or chopped 
straw, stalks or coarse hay and roots; s, coal bin, 
which ‘is filled from second floor, by dumping the 
coal from the cart through a trap door in the floor; 
0000, a walk or aisle between the bins and appa- 
Tatus in steaming room, also leading from the sta- 





upright tubular steam generator is placed, so as tO 
have the fire 
the draft and hearth (the only places from which it 
can escape) entirely secure from a circulation of 
air that might be oberg by an open door. 
steam generator s 


rfectly secure and safe, by having 


The 
ould have a 10 inch iron smoke 
pipe running perpendicularly from it to the brick 


chimney, directly over it, and through a stron 


stone, on which the chimney is built, into whic 


the pipe should be masoned closely, inside of the 


chimney, or on the top of the stone, that no sparks 
may fall. The chimney should be provided with a 
small sheet iron door, the bottom of which should 
open just level with the upper surface of the second 
floor, or with the upper surface of the stone form= 
ing the base of the chimney. There should also be 
two inch steam pipes, of lead or iron, as pre’ 

one running from the generator to the steam box, 
w; the other through the south foundation wall, di+ 
rectly under the chimney, thence, with a right 
angle, over the door, 2, along the wall as far west 
as the west swill house, E, where it turns down at 
aright angle, and extends to near the bottom on 
the inside of the west swill hogshead, 

There are also two other branch pipes, each 
arranged with stop-cocks, that supply the steam to 
the casks, 4 and 5. These casks are each set twoe 
thirds their length into the ground, which prevents 
their becoming leaky, when not used,-and prevents 
the swill in them from freezing/ and also makes 
them much more convenient to dip the swil\ from 
them with the long handled dipper. With this are 
rangement, and by the use of 20 cents worth of coal 


every other day, all the animals in both the stables ~ 


and the sties may be fed entirely with warm food, 
which is of the greatest importance, particularly 
for the cows and swine. By the same process, the 
water may be boiled, in either of these casks, for 
scalding the hogs, in a very few minutes. 

E Is alean-to, built of wood, against the south 
end of building D, to be used as a swill house and 
sties. The swill house is merely an alley, 7 feet 
wide, and the length of the building in which the 
swill casks are placed; the floor of this, as well as 
the pens, should be paved with brick, or, if brick 
are thought to be too expensive, they may be paved 
with cobbatt stone or small boulders. The pens ¢ ¢,) 
for single animals, and the larger ones for a number. 
dd, are all so arranged that the swill from the 
casks may, with little labor, be put in the troughs; 
and each pen has an open yard, into which the 
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there, until the hay is some 7 or 8 feet indepth,when an alley 

directly over the tubes, placing the hay removed back upon ; 
forming an alley by which the hay may be put into the tubes. After the alley is cut, and the hay re- 
moved, if all the mow room is needed above, short pieces of timber may be lain across the alley thus 


Scale, 25 feet to the inch. 
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tet 


Fa 


an ordinary 
It is suspended on 
vots, placed about i 
the len door 
top, which makes the 
the heaviest; hence it mai 
opened with ease by the 
pressing his nose 
gently swings shut after h 
Water tub in the 
4444, &., represents the 
sitions of eight strong 
well set in the A 
feet long above ground, which 
support a straw roof over ma- 
nure heap; in which, all that 
accumulates in the stables is 


JE 


Wy Wi Fe 


FIG. 2. Second floor of 
buildings 4, C and D. 
4. Second floor of bui 
on the west side of the yard; a, 
hay loft, 20X25; 6, gardener’s 
room for seeds, pots, tubs, box- 
es, ete., 15X15; d, landing of 
stairs; e, hen house, with move- 
able nest boxes, shelves, roost 
poles, ete, lathed and plastered 
with hydraulic cement, so as 'to 
admit of cleaning it with scald- 
ing water; c, second floor of 
grain barn; a, mow over car- 
riage room and. carpenter’s 
shop, 22X30; b, mow over one 
half of the threshing floor, sup- 
ported by a swing girth, and 
that by a truss; c, grain mow 
entirely over the granary, and 
the straw mow or bay, 30X26. 
D. Second floor of cattle 
stable, horse stable, steaming 
room, ete., 35X55; ccc, &e., 
the upper end of hay tubes; ¢; 
aperture in the floor, over 
which a tight tube, 2 feet 
square, stands, which opens 
into a lattice dome on the roof, 
for ventilating the stables be- 
low; dd, hay tubes leading to 
horse stalls. The hay tubes 
may be mowed over in com- 
mencing to fill the mows, the 
same as if they were not 
should be cut through the hay, 
the mow on either side, thus 
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, resting on the ‘hay oreither side; and on 
these, some pieces of old boards, which will admit 
wing over the whole area; but if the whole 
required, the mows on either side the alley 
inued up in a line with that which is 
dotted lines dividing this floor from east 
nt the line of the front of the hay 
either side of the space left for a drive 
filling the mow in this manner, none of 
to be moved more than half the length 
w; neither is any of it to be forked or 
through a window, bat may be thrown off 
at'any point along the load, without interruption; 
30 to 40 tons may be mowed before a fork- 
top of the load. 

«After the mows north and south of the dotted 
lines are filled, the drive way, or any portion of it, 
may be filled from a large window, at 14; but it is 

toleave vacant a square near the large 
doors. of the drive way, and over the trap doors 
{f fand g g, where a portable horse power should 
set; for eutting fodder, as the chopped feed ma 
then be caved through the trap doors, from whic 
it will fall into the bins below. h, trap door by 
which the cistern is entered; j, trap door over the 
stone neck, or tube which is made in the arch of 
the cellar, under the entrance way, outside. From 
this door, the bins in the cellar are to be filled with 
roots, by means of a portable lattice bottom shoot, 
which may be so placed as to deposit the roots into 
any part of the cellar, and will, at the same time, 
sereen out all the dirt. k, landing of stairs from 
feeding alley below, which, it will received, is 
about on a line with the hay tubes, and near a win- 


dow. opening to the north, which wili light the alley | P 


cut through the mow over the hay tubes; i, base of 
ae 18 inches square inside, arched at the 
top, a piece of wire gauze covering the space 
in the chimney, masoned in between the last two 
courses of brick. This will effectually prevent the 
sparks from escaping. 


Fig. 3. A view of the 

: hay tube, which is re- 
resented by a linear 
wing, in order that 
both interior and exte- 
rior views may be given. 
By the use of this ar- 
rangement, for feeding 
hay, a very gfeat waste 
of the hay is prevented, 
that unavoidably occurs 
where itis thrown down 
into a feeding alley from 
the mow, and again han- 
dled over by putting into 
common racks, in which 
it lies exposed to the air, 
after, as is frequently 
the case, being tramped 
on by careless workmen, 
with their boots well 
laden from the yard ; 
pa and as the hay racks 
Senerally arranged, they sl towards the 
tall ; hence, eoon noth Vwhich the animal 
hs passes into or through the hay; besides 
this, the neck, head and ears are contjnually filled 
With seed and filth from the hay. All this is effec- 
¥ obviated in the use of the hay tube, besides 
Saving of an amount of unnecessary labor in 




















handling the hay, the value of which would, in one 
year, put in the hay tubes. 

ig. 4. Elevation of corn crib, 5X26 at the floor, 
and 8X26 at the eaves; the post 101, feet high, out 
the building, stands on wooden pillars of locust 
and cedar, set in the ground 214 feet, and 3 feet 
above ground, the tops each covered with an old 12 
quart tin pan, inverted, which will effectually pre- 
vent the ingress of vermin. The crib has a door at 
oy end, and will be found to preserve the corn 
well. 


The lower story of the east building, D, is built 
of stone, 18 inch walls. All the other buildings 
are entirely of wood, except the foundations, which 
are of stone about 20 inches high. The posts of all 
are 18 feet from the top of the sill to the top of the 
late. 

The pilasters, as shown in the pective eleva- 
tion, are to be made of strong inch boards, with no 
siding under them; all the buildings to be sided 
‘¢ up and down,”’ or perpendicularly, the siding not 
to be planed, or painted, but to be white-washed 
with a preparation of lime, with one quart of rock 
salt, and two quarts of coal ash, to one bushel of 
stone lime, a plied once in two years. The stables 
should be white-washed every autumn, with clean 
lime. The walls of the cistern, and the bottom of 
it, should be lain in common lime mortar; and after 
the wall and bottom are dry, the interior should be 
plastered with a light coat of cement mortar (say 
3-8 of an inch in thickness), made of clean sharp 
sand 2 parts, and one part of fresh ground hydraulic 
lime, thoroughly mixed before it is wetted. 

After the cement plastering has become perfeetly 
dry, the entire interior of the cistern should be 
coated with hydraulic lime’ and fine sand, equal 

arts, mixed to a consistency as thick as can well 
Be applied with a brush, two coats, which will 
make it water proof. ’ 

The gutter behind the stalls in cattle stable should 
have a descent of about 5 inches in 50 feet, toward 
the liquid manure vault, z. 

A suit of frame buildings like those above de- 
scribed may be well built, at the price of building 
material in the interior of Pennsylvania or New 
| York, for $2,800, and will be of sufficient size for 

ordinary farms of 150 to 200 acres. 

In case an individual wishing to build after this 

| plan would prefer a metallic or cement roof, the 

roof of the building D may be built with two slopes 
instead of three, and much less inclined. 

In the above estimate of cost, the siding is reck- 

oned at $16 per 1,000 feet, and the shingles at $4.50 

| per 1,000, allowing a thousand to lay 10 feet square. 
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"WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
+ ‘The time has come for action, so let us go at once 
to work, in order that each and all of us may so 
make our arrangements, as that we may be in ad- 
vance with whatever may be necessary to be done. 
If not done before, a general overhauling of imple- 
‘ments and tools should forthwith take place, and all 
that require it, be immediately repaired, so as that 
they may be in readiness whenever needed in the op- 
erations of the farm. The delay of the discharge 
of this duty, for only a few days, may put you back 
in your work as many more, and thus throw you so 
far behind time as to make it difficult for you to 
catch up with it during the season. With this hint 
we shall proceed to point out what should be attend- 
ed to 
OM THE FARM. 


Hauling out manure.—If you have not done so al- 
ready, you should without farther delay, haul your 
manure out upon your intended for corn. 
Previously to doing so, however, if you can com- 
mand it, mix I bushel of plaster with every 20 
double-horse cart loads of the manure. If not pre- 
pared to spread and plough your manure in as you 
may haul it out, distribute it in such conical piles 
as will give you twenty loads to each acre, so that 
as little loss as possible may ensue from rains, and 
from the evaporations of the atmosphere. It would 
be a good disposition of time, to cover your manure 
piles with the surrounding mould, should it be ne- 
cessary to let it remain for some days; but if this 
cannot be done, it will be well to press the piles 
with the back of your shovels, so as to turn the 
rain, and. as far as may be, arrest fermentation in 
the heaps. When one has gone to the trouble of 
accumulating manure, he should certainly go a lit- 
tle farther, and preserve its quality from deteriora- 

Oats.—This grain, if not already seeded, should 
be put in with all possible speed, as the crop should 
be set sufficiently early to have time to mature be- 
fore the intense heats and droughts of late summer, 
it being a well established fact, that the early sown 
@ats invariably make the most and best grain. But 
unless there be substance ir the soil to sustain and 
nurture the plants, unless ‘he elements of fertility 
be therein present, to encourage the growth of the 
plant andelaborate the berry, no reasonable grower 
of this grain should expect a crop. ‘To caleu- 
late on a remunerating uct from a worp-out 
field, is to indulge one of the greatest fallacies that 
ever led the mind of man astray. Equally reasona- 
ble would it be to su that a man could sus- 
tain himself in his daily toils without food, as that 
a good crop of oats, or any other product, can be 
grown in land that is deprived of all of the elemen 
of production, or upon land which has ' 








of woods mould and: leaves, or pi shatters, 10 
bushels of lime and 10 bunhols of aibes tobe 
as above. 3. Ten loads of stable or 
nure, 10 bushels of ashes, and } bushel 
4. 8 bushels of bone-earth, 10 bushels'of 
1 bushel of plaster, to be mixed together 
fered to remain in a heap until the mass 
heated, then to be spread and ploughed i 
these dressings would not only ensurea 
oats, but enable you to sow clover seed 
oats, with the surety of getting a fair stand 
ver; which, if limed next fall, at the rate of % 
bushels to the acre, would be the means of 
your field forward to a state of desirable 
5. 300 pounds of guano and 1 bushel of plaster, 
also give you a good crop of oats, besi 
u to sow clover with your oats; your elover 
os limed next fall, as stated above. ¢ 
Soils.—Oats will grow on any good soils, best‘on 
grass swards or clover lays. In these latter, 
ever, the worm is frequently destructive to the 
oung oat | pears this may be prevented by sowing 
mews aor bushels of salt per acre. 
Preparation of the grownd.—Plough deep, and 
thoroughly pulverize by harrowing and rolling. 
Quantity of seed per acre—Sow 2 bushels of sted 
to the acre, and Gain to sow , heavy well 
cleaned oats. If your soil be real dere pet | 
should manure it generously, 3 bushels of seed will 
be better than 2. After sowing your seed and har 
rowing the grouud, then complete your work by 
yo ee ood strong loamy field or 
Barley.—If you have a good strong loamy fiek 
lot eas atin + oom a good crop of corn, seed it to 
barley, being sure to plough and pulverize it well. 
2 heabele of seed to the acre is about the right quam 
tity. If you desire to get it into clover, dress it with, 
say, 10 bushels of ashes and 8 of bone-earth per 


acre. 

Early Potatoes.—Plant as early this month as pos- 
sible; for the mode and manure, see our advice of 
last month. 

Artichokes.—If you desire to get in an acre or two 
of this root, select a good deep loam, manure it a8 
for a full crop of corn, plough in the manure, lay off 
your furrows 3 by 3 feet each way, running North 
and South; drop an artichoke sett at every list, cov- 
er and treat as you would corn: from 5 to 7 bus 
els of seed, cut into setts, 2 eyes to each, will plant 
an acre. The setts should be cut the same as are 
potatoes, and dusted te same way with a mixture 
of plaster and ashes, or with either. The artichoke 
is equally good to feed milch cows as it is for hogs, 
and excellent for both, it ~~ the first to sé 
crete milk, and the latter to fatten. 

Lucerne.—Between this and the last of the month 
select an acre or two of good rich loam, p 
and cross plough it well; previous to the latter 
eration, manure the land generously, and sow 
Ibs. of lucerne seed to the acre, after thorough bar 
rowing, harrow the seed lightly in and then roll; 
keep the patch clean this season, and for five or si 
succeeding ones, your lot will enable you to soil tea 
head of stock during summer and fall for each aere 

ou may have in lucerne. The seed may be sowa 
deast or in drills, the latter the best. 

Root Culture.—If there be any of our readers who 
intend to cultivate roots as winter food for their 


~ | milch cows and other stock, to such we would 


this early opportunity of saying that they ue 
commence at once to prepare the manure, as 
roots delight most in such manures as are well bro 
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» woods-mould and barn-yard or stable 


manure, answer admirably for such culture. The} th 
Sete teceenaad ard or stable manure, should | p 
from 


one-third to one-half of the body of the 
; which, when formed, should be worked 
sever every ten days or two weeks, to let in the air, 
‘make the mixture the more equable, and excite to 
‘more general fermentation and decay of the compo- 
pent ligneous parts. In the selection of kinds of 
‘poots for culture, the Cerret, Parsnip, Mangel, 
Wertzel, Sugar Beet and Ruta Baga, should all be 
to. The first of these, besides being pecu- 
Wiarly adapted for the food of milch cows, is most 
excellent to be used as an alterative food for horses, 
tending, as it does, to loosen the hide, improve the 
coat and general appearance of the latter animals. 
«ill .of the above named roots, if given to milch 
ows, cut up fine, a k at a meal, in addition to 
their long feed, greatly adds to their powers of se- 
@reting milk through the winter; and while it in- 
ereases the quantity yielded, improves its quality. 
. The _— t — roots should a aa in 
during the month of May, or very early, say during 
the first week in June; the latter will Laseee to be 
seeded any time in the month of June, or during the 
first week in July: so far as quantity of product ‘is 
concerned, the earlier the better, in the designated 
months. 
+ We have given a formula for a compost above; 
but will here remark, that a good dressing of any 
well rotted manure will answer, and that its power 
of prolonged benefit will be greatly increased by 
® mixture with plaster, in the proportion of 1 bush- 
el to every 20 double horse cart loads of the com- 
post or rotted manure; and we will farther add, 
that 200 Ibs. of guano and 1 bus. of plaster, per acre, 
mixed together, will ensure a remunerating crop of 
Poots—so also, will 10 bushels of bone earth, an 
equal quantity of ashes and 1 bushel of plaster. 
Corn planting.—As to the time of planting 
orn, that must be engedateh by locality and sea- 
sons. In acountry like this, stretching over many 
degrees of latitude, and presenting all sorts of cli- 
mates and varied temperatures, it is impossible to 
definitely fix any day for this operation; the time 
when corn should be gotten ij1, must, therefore, be 
Governed as we have premised by localities and 
seasons. But as a general rule, it may be assumed 


' that it is always best to put in corn early, as in an 


ey oe ears, it succeeds best when thus plant- 
ed, refore, it may be farther assumed as a 
mfe rule, that you should get your corn in as soon 
after the frost is out of the ground, as it can be 
ploughed and put into fine tilth. 
* Extent of crop.—Unless your land be fertile, plant 
20 more corn than you can manure; and be sure to 
tend that well. The corn plant being one that re- 
$ full diet, it is futile to expect to find a remu- 
herating return for labor bestowed, except when 
grown in soils naturally rich, or where they may be 
made so by plentiful applications of enriching ma- 
bures. ith good land, well prepared, well ma- 
Bured, well cultivated and favorable seasons, a 
hundred bushels of corn may be grown en an acre; 
r such concurring circumstances, no one 
@ught to be satisfied with less, even in large fields, 
than an average eens of fifty or sixty bushels on 
that quantity of . And yet, how many there 
are, who plod on cultivating poor exhausted soils 
m corn, lavishly expending their labor and sweat, 





who by Lipthogys reward, some two or three bay 
rels to the acre! a quantity which really does not 
pay for interest and the expense of culture. y 

is so, it is not our to say; but it may in 
art ‘arise from the fact, that men ind in the 
ambition of having it said that their corn fields are 
larger than their neighbors, when ‘they should be an- 
imated by that nobler ambition, of having their land 
in a higher state of fertility, To gratify the latter 
desire is within the power of most men, who se 
dulously set themselves to work to accumulate the 
raw materials to be converted into manure; for op 
every marsh, in every woods, and on each shore, 
are to be found the elements which, by admixture 
with ashes, potash or white ash, will make 
manure. A few bushels of the first, or a few Ibe 
of the two latter minerals will be sufficient to tran» 
form as many cart loads of the marsh mud and 
other substances into manure as will fertilize an 
acre of land. And where neither of the above 
mineral substances may be at hand, one load of 
stable or barn-yard manure will leaven up two 
loads of mud, or muck, or other crude’ substances, 
and convert them into’ good manure in a few weeks, 
by mixing the two different matters together. 

There are numerous other substances to be found 
on almost every farm, which by being compounded 
with the contents of barn and stable yards, can also 
be made into good manure; however, as we have 
so often pointed them out, we will not here recapit- 
ulate them, but leave it to the observing farmer td 
do so himself. 

Preparation of the ground. — Deep and careful 
ploughing is just as essential to the successful 
growth of corn, as good soil; so luxuriant a plant, 
must be Leer with ample pasturage for the 
spread and descent of its lateral and tap roots; the 
greater the degree of ease, and the fewer the ob 
structions, which it meets with, the more vigorous 
and healthful will be its onward course; provided 
you supply it also with proper food in sufficient 
quantities. Its appetite being keen, and its physical 
wants great, these must be consulted, or its product 
will be curtailed of much of its fair proportions. 
Consulting the wants of: the corn plant, we deem it 
important, that the land should be, as we have 
stated above, re deep, and thoroughly 
verized hy the harrow and roller. Give to it a deep 
and fine bed, well supplied with strong munures, 
keep the land cleanly worked afterwards, and um 
less the season be very inauspicious, your labors 
cannot fail to be crowned with a large crop of corn; 
for when well treated, it generously returns all fa 
vors bestowed. 

Distance of rows.—Corn planted 4 by 3 feet, we 
think is about the right distance to ensure a large 
crop. Two and three stalks in a hill—but this dis- 
tance and thickness can only be sustained under cir- 
cumstances of good soil and plentiful supplies of 
proper food. In thin lands, unless highly manured, 
not more than one stalk should be left in a hill. 
The furrows should run north and south. 

Number of oem in a hill.—From 4 to 6 grains of 
corn should be dro og in each hill; the plants to 
be thinned out at the first working to 2 or 3, the 
strongest being selected to remain, position of the 
plant to be regarded in such selections. 

ation of the seed.~1. Make a soak by dissoly- 


ing 1 pint of common tar, or ] pint of gas-house tar, 
in three gallons of boiling water, stir until the whole 
of the tar is dissolved, then put a bashel of corn in- 
to the vesse] with the soak. If the soak does not 
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cover the corn, add more water. Soak the corn 
one day, then drain off the liquid, and add a suffi- 
ciency of ashes or ashes plaster to coat the 
grains of corn. As this is being put in, the corn 
must be stirred so that all the grains may receive a 
coating of the ashes or ashes and plaster. As soon 
as this is done, the seed corn will be fit to plant— 
more corn should not, however, be taken to the field 
than can be planted during each day, and all cry 
what may be in the hands of the creaEey should 
kept covered from the weather. liquid drain- 
ed off will answer for a secondor third soak. 

2. Dissolve 1 Ib. of Saltpetre’in 4 gallons of boil- 
ing water. In this soak a bushel of seed corn for 
one day, then drain off the solution, and stir plaster 
and with the seed until the grains shall be 
covered. - 

3. Dissolve 2 lbs. eopperas in ten gallons of hot 
water, soak a bushel of corn therein one day, then 
drain off the solution from the corn, and stir in half 
a gallon of soft soap; when the grains are thorough- 
ly soaped, add as much plaster or ashes, or both 
mixed, as will as ay tn the praine of corn and ren- 
der them easy to be dropped. 

4. Dissolve 2 Ibs. of r or epsom salts, in 10 
gallons of hot water, soak a bushel of corn therein 
as above, drain and treat as before advised. 

Either of the above solutions after being drained 
off, will serve or used a wegons or oar time. 

Quantity of see acre.—The calculation is, that 
a peck of corn will plant an acre of land. 

Quanlity of manure per acre.—Twenty double 
horse cart loads of manure will dress an acre of 
land. It should be spread broadcast over the land, 
and ploughed in as deep as the team can place it, 
If convenient, the corn would be greatly benefitted 
by putting a pint or half pint of compost into each 
hill over the corn, made thus: 7 parts vrood mould 
or other rich mould and 1 part ashes and plaster, 
to be well mixed together. 400 lbs. of guano, and 
1 bushel of plaster, will ensure a good crop of corn, 
$0 wil] 200 lbs. guano and 8 bushels of bone earth, 
or 20 bushels of bone earth, 10 bashels of ashes and 
1 bushel of plaster,. Each to be ploughed in. 

Afier culture.—We do not wish to be considered 
as oracular in anything we may say under this 
head; our self respect, and our respect for the opin- 
ions of older and abler heads than our own, induce 
us merely to throw out a few hints, for the consid- 
ération of new beginners; the old corn planters will 
pursue the even tenor of their way, without caring 
an iota for our views, though we sent them forth in 
the formidable shape of rules not to be departed 
from. The advice we shall give, is what we prac- 
ticed ourself and found fruitful of good results; but 
or is but opinion, whether based on practice 
or deduced from theory, we certainly shall not get 
testy and quarrel with any one for differing with us. 
For the benefit of rio cig growers, we will give 

our own practice, and leave it to all and every one, 
to follow it or not, just as it may suit their good 
pleasure. As soon as the corn plants came up and 
were of sufficient height to bear working, we turned 
a furrow from either side of the plants, returning 
it the same or next day, as suited our convenience, 
making hoemen follow the plough to work immedi- 
ately around the plants. At this working, we gaye 
toeach hill of corn a small portion of a t 
formed of 5 gorse eepea and 1 part plaster, taking 

e to have it sprinkled on the corn hill around the 

ts. In a few days from this, we put the culti- 


as possible to the plants. The plants themselves 
were workes Uy hoe and hand. These 

were repeated ag often as necessary 

season; the frequency of the workings ing 
lated by the condition of the corn and the 

our object being to keep. the one clear of 

and the other open to the influence of the weather. 
It will be seen, that we never used the but 
once after the corn came up; and that, 
ourself to the cultivator, no hilling was atte 

We abstained from the use of the plough for sever 
a] reasons; among the rest, because, we believed it 
to be injurious to cut and lacerate the lateral roots 
of the corn plants, as they were their chief, if not 
sole feeders; because, we thought it would tend to 


waste the fertilizing matters of the manure 
time it was ploughed up; and because we beli 
that the cultivator could keep the soil suffici 


open for all healthful purposes of vegetation, 
did not believe it necessary to hill the corn. Our 
corn was, therefore, cultivated flat, and none or 
very little waste of manure permitted to go on; but 
on the contrary, husbanded for the use of,the plants, 
In times of drought we kept the cultivators busy, 
believing that an open surface was much better 
adapted to drink in the dews, and condense the em 
riching gasses of the air, than would have beens 
hard and unbroken one. 

In connection with this subject, we will remark, 
that lime and marl can be very advantageously ap 

lied at the time of harrowing the com jn | 
There is probably, no better period for their use, 
As to the quantities to be applied, that must depend 
upon the character and condition of the soil, and 
upon this point we refer our readers to our; last 
month’s remarks. 

Corn, when planted upon grass-swards or clover 
leys, is much infested with grub and cut-worms; our 
remedy for that was, the sowing of 2 bushels of salt 
broadcast to the acre, so soon as the corn plants 
came up. 

Spring wheat.—Although we are not the advocate 
for the culture of spring wheat in any State where 
winter wheat can be successfully grown, still we 
consider it to be our duty to remind our 
that the earlier it is gotten in this month the better. 

Meadows.—If your meadows be tight bound, and 
consequently unproductive, you may greatly im 
prove the yield from them, by sowing early this 
month thereon, 2 bushels of ashes and 1 of 
timothy seed per acre, and then running the harrow 
over them, so as to slightly bury the ashes and seed, 
and open the soil to the influences of the atmos 
phere. By this simple and inexpensive process, we 
think you may increase the productive capacities 
of your meadows, fully twenty five per cent; and if 
you will add two bushels of bone earth to the quan- 
tity of ashes named per acre, much more. 
Fences.—If_ you have not previously done $0, @%- 
amine your fences carefully, and have all necessary 
repairs done, without delay. 

Bushes, brambles and briars.—If the lines of your 
fences are infested with these unsightly and 

some annoyances, have them cut up rootand b 

so that they may no Jonger remain to prejudice you 
in the minds of travellers. 

Hemp and Flazx,—It will soon be time to put these 
crops in the ground, and we need hardly add, that 
Ger each require a donp rich soil, which gern 
well ploughed and reduced to fine tilth; sev 
harrowings at different intervals will be f ad- 





vators into the corn field, making them run as near 


vantageous. 
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“add so much to its hospitalities, you must exert your 
_ Overy energy this month. Do not indulge in that 
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Tobacco plants.—If these ap ar feeble, put a 
bushel of horse dung into a hogshead, tie up a pound 
of the four of sulphur and 1 gallon of soot:in a bag, 
place the bag on the top of the horse he and 
the with water. Let the whole stand a 
few days, and water the plants with the decoction, 
“The hogshead may be filled up two or three times, 
so a3 to allow of repeated waterings. 

For the particular management of the plants of 
thisgreat staple, as well as for the entire manage- 
ment of the crop, we take pleasure in again refer- 
ting the reader to the admirable essays of Messrs. 
Bowie, Jones, and Milburn, to be found in the Decem- 


mine. and February numbers of the current 


forking Horses, Mules and Oxen.—As the time has 
when these noble creatures have to work 
from early dawn till night, it is but proper that they 
should receive full feed and additional care. If you 
leave this to be done by others, without your super- 
vision, the chances are, that your working beasts 
will not receive all that your generosity allows 
them, but that a portion may find its way into some 
neighboring grog shop. In this matter we speak 
from the experience of years. 

Milch Cows and other Stock.—See that all. your 
stock are well fed and attended to; not forgetting 
the cows and the ewes that have brought forth 
their young, the mare in foal, the inscalf cows and 
heifers, the ‘ewes in lamb, the weathers, the store 
hogs and the young:and old of every description and 
kind. Let their diet be generous, their sleeping 
apartments dry, warm and cleanly, see that they 
have water thrice a day, and receive proper allow- 
ances of salt, lime and ashes, not forgetting that the 

require charcoal and rotten wood. 
-houses.—If not previously done, have them 
¢leaned and whitewashed. 

In concluding our monthly memoranda, we but 
obey the aspirations of our heart, when we tender 
you the hope, that your labors may prove fruitful, 
not only of the products of the fields, but of that 
happiness of the mind, which is the offspring of a 
consciousness of having borne yourselves 80 as to 
deserve the smiles of providence. Worldly pros- 
perity when thus earned, besides the comforts it 
may vouchsafe, carries with it consolations and en- 
\ which are beyond all earthly apprecia- 
tion, and unfolds to the well attuned bosom sources 
of felicity, which none but those wh» may thus 

tye them, can realise or set a just estimate upon. 
Richer; far richer are they than ‘much fine gold.” 

$$$ 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 





Should you desire to see your garden an object | bage 


_ of just pride to your wife and daughters—should you 
wish to see it abounding in all those vegetable ne- 
seessaries and luxuries, which make up so much of 
the comforts and enjoyments of home, and which 


i 


rroneous notion, which leads so many into the be- 
‘lief that they have not time to provide a well filled 
‘and appointed garden, as you may rest assured, that 
sch a garden is more fruitful of profit than five 
‘tithes the quantity of land occupied in field culture, 
to bay nothing of the convenience resulting to the 


ready at hand, full supplies of vegetables for the 
table. But independent’ of these considerations, 
there are others, which should operate with equal 
force in deciding the question; it is indispensable to 
health that vegetable should be freely mixed with 
animal food, and that to encourage a free use of the 
former, variety and choice kinds, should be present- 
ed to tempt the appetite to indulgence. 


With these inary remarks, we shall ask 

you to walk with us into your garden, to see what 

seeds should be now sown, what plants transplanted, 

and what else may be needed, to complete those 

arrangements necessary to make it worthy of the 

imitation of your neighbors. 

Cauliflowers.—If your cauliflower plants are of 
sufficient size, you oa them out early this 

month. In preparing the ground for them, be sure 

to give the bed you allot for their growth a full dress- 

ing of manure, dig it in deeply, and rake thorough- 
ly every few feet, so as to have the soil in fine tilth; 

your ground thus prepared, set out — plants about 
the same distance as cabbage plants are usually 

laced. 

: If you have no plants to set out and desire to grow 
some cauliflowers, select a spot of loamy soil, on a 
warm border facing the south, manure it With stable. 
dung, say about two or three inches deep, and dig 
that in at least a spade deep, rake as you go so as to 

Iverize the soil, then spread thereon about an inch 
in depth of well rotted manure, rake that in nor 
then sow your cauliflower seed, rake them in lightly 
and pat the earth with the back of your spade. 
Should the weather prove dry, water so as never to 
let the plants suffer from drought. This attention 
to watering must be attended to in their after cul- 
ture, as there are but few vegetables so liable to in- 
jury from drought as is the cauliflower. Occasional 
waterings of soap-suds improve their growth won- 
derfully, so will soot-tea, made in the proportion of 
one galion of soot to ten gallons of water. 

Setting out Cabbage Plants.—If you have been 
provident enough to provide yourself with cabbage 
plants, set them out early this month. In the first 

lace, select a suitable bed of deep loam, manure it 
heavily, dig it up nicely to the full depth of the 
spade, being careful to rake it well as the spring 
progresses. Then set out your — about 2 feet 
each way, keep them clean, and water in dry sea- 
sons, and you cannot fail to have an early supply of 
collards and well headed cabbages. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—If you have no early 
plants, prepare a bed.as we have advised for cauli- 
flowers, and sow two or three kinds of early cab- 
seed; water the plants in dry weather and they 
will be fit to transplant in five or six weeks. The 
earlier the better you attend to this; if possible, get 
your seed sowed the first week in this month. 

Peas.—Drill in a few rows of _ the first of this 
week, and continue to do so at intervals of a week 
throughout the month. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Prepare a bed of good loamy 
soil, by manuring heavily, dig in the manure a spade 
deep, rake well, then broadcast pretty liberally with 
a compost formed of 7 parts rotten manure and 1 
part ashes, rake that in pretty thoroughly ; then sow 
your seeds, rake in lig mY and roll or pat the bed 
with the back of a shovel or spade,—and in two 
months you will have a plentiful supply of mos 
delicious sprouts or greens either for table or mar- 
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Broccoli.— a bed as recommended for 
Cauliflowers and sow Broecoli seed. 

Beans.—Plant beans, of kinds, during this month. 
If their planting be timed at intervals of a week, 
during this and the ing month, a continuous sup- 
ply may be secured throughout the season. 

ishes.—Sow Radish seed every few days dur- 
ing the month. 
tuce.—The same advice as given for Radishes 
will answer for Lettuce. 

Small Salading.—Sow the seeds of all kinds of 
small salading early this month, and continue to do 
so thi out the month at intervals of a few days. 

Spinach.—No one should consider his garden com- 
plete without having acom t devoted to the 
culture of this excellent vegetable. Its effects upon 
the system are cooling, refreshing and gently ape- 
rient, while its flavor and taste is generally ap- 
proved; and what is still a feather in its cap, if we 
may so express ourself, is the fact, it may be eaten 
by persons in sickness, while most other vegetables 
are prohibited. The neatest way of growing it, is to 
cultivate it in drills, about half an inch in depth, 9 
inches apart. The seed should be sown thin; and 

* when the ts are a few inches high, they are to 
be thinned out so as to stand about 6 inches asunder. 
They must be kept clean with the hoe and hand. 
Sow early this month, in a bed well manured and 
well prepared. 

Strawberry beds.—If your strawberry beds have 

not already been attended to, forthwith have them 
neatly cleaned of weeds and runners; manure be- 


tween the rows with well rotted manure, which | Co 


should be slightly dug in, when the ground should 
be raked, and have a covering of long straw placed 
over it, for the triple purpose of keeping down the 
growth of weeds, maintaining moisture in the soil, 
and Reuris the fruit from grit. While your 
vines are in m, have a care that they do not 
suffer from drought. To prevent this, it will be 
well in dry weather/to water them pretty freely 
about three times a week. If you desire fine large 
berries, add a gallon of soot to thirty gallons of wa- 
ter, and water them with the decoction, taking care 
always to hold the nozzle of the watering pot suf- 
ficiently low to avoid touching the flowers. The 
best way to prepare this decoction of soot, is to tie 
the soot up in a bag. In this way you may fill the 
barrel containing the soot up a second time. 

Asparagus beds.—If you have not done yo already, 
give ae as beds a top dressing of manure, 
which should be forked in, then strew salt over the 
bed, so as to whiten the entire surface. Salt is one 
of those ingredients on which this root delights to 
feed, and is never applied without resulting benefits. 

Gooseberries—Currants.—Either the bushes or cut- 
tings of these may now be set out; the sooner the 
better. 

mpehen-- The seeds of this vegetable for a late 
crop, should be sown very early this month. Select 
as on a warm border, manure it liberally, dig 
it P» rake finely, and sow the seed thinly, rake 
them in a pat the earth with the back of 
your spade. When the plants come up, should the 
weather prove dry, water every second or third 
day. In six or seven weeks the plants will be ready 
for transplantation. 

Setting out Tomatoes.—If you have plants set them 
out the first good season after the weather shall 
have become settled, the sooner the better: plant 

. them three feet each way, in ground that ia beee 


ploughing and harrowing. After 
come set, dust them frecl er = = 
ter, equal quantity of each. the 
prove dry, water the plants every 
cultivating them be sure to keep down 
of everything like weeds and grass, until the 
begin to bloom, when they must be left 
to fruit. is 
Sowing Tomato Seeds.—In the first week 
month, select a good piece of loam on’a 
cing = south, and sow tomatoes seed for 9 
crop. anure and re the ground 
treat the plants as eit for coulllowers, 
the plants assume a sickly hue, treat them tog 
coction made thus: put a half bushel of horse dung 
into a barrel, fill that nearly up with water, 
put a pound of sulphur and half gallon of sootinto 
a bag, sink that in the barrel, and after lettingit 
stand a day, water the tomatoes plants with the 
liquor; this barrel will bear being up two or 
three times. 
As you set out your plants, immerse the roots and 
stems into a mixture made into the consi 
of cream, out of two parts soot and one part flow 
of sulphur. This will not only ensure healthful a 
tion to the growth of the plants, but secure them 
against the attacks of the cut and grub worms, 
which so frequently undo in a night what man bas 
done the previous day. 
Whilst on this subject we would here introduce 
some remarks on the culture of the Tomato,re 
ceived from a correspondent at Abingdon; Harford 


. Md. 

“In the culture of this vegetable, great advantage 
may be gained in point of earliness, by sowing 2 
few seed in a pretty large flower pot in the house, 
at least one month before the usual time of making 
hot-beds. After the hot bed is finished the pot may 
be sunk in the earth where it can remain until the 
plants are large enough to transplant. When 
are four or five inches high tomatoes may be 
very freely. Indeed my own experience convinces 
me that the best treatment for them is to drench 
them and scorch them by turns, for if there isa 
salamander among vegetables, it is I think, the to 
mato. When young however, they are tender, and 
bear neither heat nor cold very patiently. If 

are sown in the house during winter they s 
therefore be well taken care of until the hot-bedis 
ready to receive them, when they will do well 
enough. I have some at this time (March 1st,) that 
have put forth the rough leaves and are doing Te 
markably well.”’ 

Carrots, Parsnips, Beets.—Drill in some rows of 
each of these roots at the beginning of this month 
for early use—your main crops for winter consump 
tion had better be delyed until the beginning ofnext 
month. : 
Celery.—Prepare a bed and sow celery seed. Se 
lect a good rich loamy spot, manure it liberally and 
dig and rake it well; then sow the seed, rake them 
in lightly and pat down the earth with the 
a spade or shovel. Treat the bed to frequent Wa- 
terings both before and after the plants come up. 
It is important to the germination of the seed that 
the ground be kept moderately moist. 
Sowing Onions.—If you did not sow onion seed 
last month, do so the beginning of this. Selects 
mellow loamy bed, cover it about two inches deep 
with well rotted manure, dig it in a sp eH 
rake finely as the work progresses. This done, &y 





heavily manured and well worked, both as regards 


off your bed, into beds 4 feet with alleys 1 foot 
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them, make drills 44 inch deep, sow your 

‘and cover with the rake. Should the weather 

dry, water the bed to force the germination of the 

so also in times of drought, water the plants 

their growth, and you will not fail to have 
well sized onions. 

The seeds of this vegetable should be 

gown early this month. 

Seed Onions should be set out early this month. 
Garlic, Shallots and Chives.— should: be 
om in the beginning of this month, the earlier 

Sage and Thyme may be planted out or the seed 
sown in oan | of this month. 
Early Turnips.—Prepare a bed by manuring it 
with well rotted manure, dig it in a spade deep, 
take as the work proceeds, that done, top dress with 
acompost formed of 6 parts rotten manure and 2 
seg a rake that well in, then sow Early Dutch, 

ly Stone or Early Queen turnip seed, rake it 
in and press down the ground with the back 

vel. When the plants first come up, sprinkle 

fsh oil over them and dust them with plaster every 
aes well they get into the rough leaf, and you 
ws ulate upon a good bed of early turnips 
the plants stand too thick, thin them out so 

@ tostand 6 inches apart, and give them two or 
three workings with the hoe. 

Balsafy or Vegetable Oyster—Prepare a bed by 
iting, digging and raking, and sow a few rows 

this excellent root, 

Parsley.—Sow the seed of this pot-herb early 
this month. 

- Riubarb or Pie-plant.—You may either set out the 
ts of this vegetable or sow the seed during the 
ten days of this month. 

Horse Radish.—In the beginning of this month set 
oat a bed of this excellent condiment. 

i .—Make new plantations early this 


it 


Ps 


5 


epteer-Korly this month plant a bed of this 
root. 

Ockra.—Sow the seed of this vegetable between 
the Ist and 15th of the month. 

Red Peppers.—About the 20th of this month sow 
four pepper seed. 

Cucumbers end Squashes may be planted the last 
week in this month in the open ground. 

ies.—New py FHS of raspber 
ties should be made early this month. 

“Gorden Fruits—Any pruning necessary may be 
performed in the beginning of this month. 

. Grapes.—Cuttings may still planted, so also 
May grape vine roots be planted out, provided both 
the one or the other be done in the beginning of the 
month. ‘The best manure for grape vines would be 
&compost formed of 4 parts mould, 2 parts ashes 
and § Loy bone shavings or bone earth, to be 
thoroughly mixed together. 

ens may be taken up and transplanted du- 
ring the first week in this month, they must be well 
with water during the season. 

,0f all kinds may be transplanted during 
the first ten days of this month. Care must be ob- 
served in watering them in periods of drought until 

os completely set and commence growing 


Seed Beans, of all kinds, should be often water- 
let the waterings be moderate. 
Herbs, Medicinal Herbs, of all kinds, may be 
Pla out, or the. seed sown, any time between 
and 15th of the month. 
































































well all 
can be achieved by well directed energies will 
accomplished by them ; for it is not in the nature 
of woman to neglect anything in which the comforts 
of the family may be concerned. 





SHELL BANKS—THEIR VALUE. 


A correspondent in Nansimond County, Va., in 
forwarding us a list of subscribers from his neigh- 
borhood, amongst other things, remarks:— 


My land has been heavily marled, and is now in 
good heart. I have also immense deposits of Indian 
shell banks, more than I could haul out with my 
regular farm force, at leisure times, in fifty years. 
There is much speculation with regard to the shell 
banks; some think that they were thrown up by 
some convulsion of nature; others, and I am one of 
these, that they were placed there by the Aborigi- 
nes; and to corroborate this, I have found human 
skeletons at the depth of four feet, though they 
were all small, showing that they must have been 
a small race, or buried their adults in another place, 
which I have never yet found. Again, the oyster 
shells are all small, such as you could sup might 
be picked up from the flats at low tide; also, arrow 
heads, pieces of Indian pottery, stones ground 
down to a point, for skinning deer, &c., with; but 
on the other hand, it appears that it would have re- 
quired ages, for such an accumulation as there is on 
my farm alone, to say nothing of those on man 
others, on these tumuli, where the shells and blac 
dirt (which dirt is as black as ink,) are four feet 
deep, (and how much deeper I cannot say, as I have 
never dug below four feet;) corn, wheat, oats, clo- 
ver, &c., grow finely, but unless we are very cau- 
tious in applying it to other lands, it will burn every 
thing up, and this deters many from using it. Du- 

lin Island, the former residence of the king of the 

anzemum tribe of Indians, which Capt. Smythe 
speaks of in his account of the settlement of Vir- 
ginia, is on the north side of the Nansemond river, 
and immediately opposite to my farm; I think this 
another argument that the shells were deposited by 
the Aborigines; they would probably cross over to 
the main land to hunt, &c., and would there pick u 
and open the oysters so as not to be troubled wi 
the shells in their canoes, thereby causing so much 
extra weight to be transported to the island,—per- 
verted into the homely term of Dumplin, and is now 
known throughout this whole section of Leen? | by 
that name. D. H. H. 

Our correspondent’s opinion is coincident with 
that of most writers upon the subject, as to the 
cause of the formation of those oyster-shell deposits. 
We should think, if the land be poor to which his 
shell marl is to be applied, that from fifty to sixty 
bushels to an acre, would be an ample dose at one 
application; a like quantity to be applied after the 
land had been in clover, which all limed lands 
should be as soon after the application of the min- 
eral as possible. 

The deposits of shell marl on our correspondent’s 
estate, give to it a greatly increased value; for in 





them he possesses the elements of their fertilization. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Wepwespay, the lst’day of May next, at 10 
o’elock, at the Hull of the Society, in the city of Baltimore, 
128 Baltimore street, in the American buildings, As the Pre- 
mium list will be made out for the next Exhibition, and other 
matters of interest requiring attention, be laid betore the 
Board, it is expected that a general uttendance may be had. 

By order, SAMUEL SANDS, Secretary. 


Prize Essay on Farm Buipines.—The essay on 
this subject, which graccs our pages for this month, 
will be read with deep interest. Its perspicuity of 
description, and minuteness of detail, upon the con- 
struction of farm buildings and the general economy 
and management of the farm yard, are such as must 
commend it to every seeker of knowledge upon the 
concerns of husbandry. To its author, Mr. Witlkin- 
son, the principal of the Germantown Agricultural 
Institute, has been awarded the splendid piece of 
silver plate, valued at $50, which was offered by the 
proprietor of this journal. The award of this trophy 
is the more valuable, and we are sure will be so ap- 
preciated by the successful competitor, as it goes 
forth endorsed by the ripe judgments of two such 
practical and enlightened farmers as Senators Cary 
and Naille. 


By the following note from the committee, it will 
be seen that the other essays are of great merit, and 
we intend to lay several of them before our readers, 
at as early aday as our arrangements will permit. 


Samvet Sawps, Esq.—Dear Sir: 

The committee appointed to award the liberal pre- 
mium offered by you for the best essay on Farm 
Buildings, have had much difficulty in performing the 
duty assigned them, Owing to the failure of the com- 
mittee to convene at the time appointed, their ac- 
tion was necessarily postponed to a much Jater pe- 
riod. The delay thus occasioned, is to be regretted 
on account of the suspense unavoidably inflicted on 
the talented and deserving competitors for the pre- 
nium. 

__The committee have endeavored to perform the 
important duty imposed upon them conscientiously 
and impartially. Looking, however, to the very 
great and evident merit of the various productions 
submitied to their inspection, they cannot but fear, 


fied in congratulating you and readers on 
great amount of valuable inlemnetien ‘elicind 4 
your commendable and public spirited design, 
are satisfied that the different essays submitted 
their judgment, tke perusal of which has afforded 
them much gratification, contain an amount.of im 
a ma both practical and theoretical, sufficiest 
or the necessities of the agricultural community 
some years to come. : = 
They trust that your future efforts in behalf of 
that community may be quite as successful ag-the 
present, not doubting that you will continue to 
actuated by the same spirit by which you have bees 
so far distinguished. 


Witb great respect, 
your ob’t servt’s, 


Wirson M. Carr, 
D. W. Nati. 


Tue Cow Pea.—The Cow Pea has been long con 

sidered as one of the most valuable means of keeping 

up the fertility of lands in the South. In conver 

tion, some months since, with Wu. Doper, Esq., of 

Washington County, (one of the most public spirited 

farmers of Maryland,) he informed us that he had 

been making experiments with the Cow Pea, and 

promised to furnish us with the results ;—and hay- 

ing since received applications for information upon 

the subject, in reply to our request for the redemp- 

tion of his promise, he has forwarded the very sat 

isfactory paper which will be found in the present 
number of the Farmer. The demand for guano, 
last year, was very great, but there is a deficiency 
in the supply, and consequently the price has ad- 
vanced,—therefore farmers must look about them 
for other sources to carry on their improvements, a 
they cannot afford to run the risk of its use, ata 
cost greater than what they have been paying during 
the past year. Green crops, bone dust, poudrette, 
lime, and other fertilizers, must therefore be relied 
upon to a great extent; as also composts with small 
quantities of guano, or the articles just enumerated 
combined therewith. Guano is a monopoly, and 
the price can be regulated by a foreign company, and 
kept at a rate which it should not command: 
therefore every effort must be made to supercede 
its use by other means of improvement, and it is 
worthy the attention of our farmers to test the value 
of the cow pea, as recommended by Mr. Dodge, 
along with other means for the renovation of their 
lands. Will some of our friends in the South, giv¢ 
us more information upon the subject? 


Eprrortat Convention.—It having been deter 
mined to hold an adjourned meeting of the editorial 
convention, and the city of Baltimore designated 8 
the place therefor, the members of the fraternity 
are respectfully invited to attend at the appointed 
time, the 15th of April inst., at the Hall of the, 





that the apr of their award may be doubted by 
many. this account, they fee! themselves usti- 


Maryland State Agricultural Society, in the 
can building, 128 Baltimore meat / 
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«. GUANO AND ITS PRICE. 


Of the efficacy of guano, in restoring worn-out 
productiveness—of its capacity to increase 

of any lands in a sound condition—there 

ea bea doubt; but, even with all its regenera- 
hearin we do think that its market value 
isto0 high. Forty-eight dollars for a ton of 2,000 


DaofPeruvian guano is more than it is intrinsi- |- 


, and; should it be continued thus high, 
i. we should think, limit its use, for the obvious 
jenton, that farmers cannot afford to pay a price 
frit which is so disproportionate to its real value, 
The importers of the article must see that the pre- 
wot high price cannot be maintained much longer; 
wi wedoubt if the cost of importation justifies 

wy such exorbitant rate. 
“We have, as opportunity offered, urged upon 
those with whom we have conversed upon the sub- 
ect to write to our senators and representatives in 
Dongress, upon the necessity of urging the Govern- 
to take such steps as will tend, if possible, to 
row open the trade in guano to the merchants of 
country. But our friends in Montgomery, ever 
in good works in which the agriculturists 
concerned, have determined to go to head- 
s at once, as will be seen by the annexed 
sdings. We have had the privilege of read- 
the communication of the committee appointed 
the subject, and a@dressed to the President of 
U. States, and have no doubt, from the able and 
ful appeal made in behalf of the agricultural 
it, and the well known solicitude felt by his 
wellency in every thing connected with this in- 
t, that it will meet with a cordial response, 
ehope that the suggestions made to other socie- 
will not be overlooked. The multiplicity of 
irs whieh require attention at the hands of the 
ecutive officers, renders it necessary that the 
should be continually agitated until the ob- 

ct is accomplished. 

Mowrcoweny Co. Acricutrurat Sociery.—The 
Quarterly Meeting of the Montgomery Co. 
meultural Society was held in the office of the 
eg of Wills, on Thursday Evening, March 7, 


A. B. Davis, .;’ President of the Society, in 
chair, Dr. oar Harding acting Suereteae? 

The President laid before the Society a very in- 

ing statement of his agency in attempting to 

guano for the members of the Society, to- 

with much valuable information as to the 

sent and are state of the market for that 

cle, together with the first cost of the article at 

where obtained, and the actual cost and 

of its importation. Whereupon, the Rev. 

H. Nourse submitted the following resolu- 

Was unanimously adopted: 

Revlted, That 2 committee of seven, of whom 

of the Society shall be chairman, be 

‘whose duty it shall be to invite the atten- 


of the Executive Department of the Govern- 


Union, its extent and condition 
Government of the U! States, of 2 

within its power, of lessening the cost 

to the citizens of the Uni Z pl 
whence obtained, and of facilitating its introduction 
into the country; and to invite the co-operation of 
the State and County Agricultural Societies and 
Clubs in this application. reupon, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed said committee, viz: 
Rey. Charles H. Nourse, Wm. H. Farquhar, Benj: 
8. White, F. C. Clopper, Joseph H, Bradley, Hons 
R, J. Bowie. , 

James W. Anderson, Esq., offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was read and unanimously 

ted: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the advanced price of guano, occasioned by the 
operation of the dealers in the article, will put. it 
out of the power of the agriculturists of our county 
to use it sie at those prices, and that 
will therefore decline purchasing it at the present 
rates, ; 

On motion of Otho Magruder, Esq., the thanks 
of the Society were unanimously tendered to the 
President of the Society for his efforts to procure 
guano for the members of the Society, and for the 
very interesting and valuable information which he 
has collected and communicated in reference to the 
article, and thereupon the Society adjourned. 

A. B. Davis, President. 

C. A. Harpine, Sec’y pro tem. 


A Catatoegur of Agricultural Implements, , Seeds, 
Flower Roots, Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, Farming and 
den Tools, &c., has just been printed at this office for Messrs, 
R. Sinciair, JR, & Co,, of this City. It compnses 100 pages, 
8vo. and describes the various implements manufactured and 
sold ut their establishment, (which is one of the most exten- 
sive in the. U. 8.) with engravings thereof, together with the. 
prices of each variety, size, &c., aud other particulars to give 
a correct view of their utility to the farmer and planter.. Also 
a list of Farm, Flower and Garden seeds, time of sowing, 
prices, &c,, and a large collection of Practical Recipes, select- 
ea with much care, embracing almost every thing useful to 
the housekeeper and farmer, together with some valuable hints 
relative to the rearing of fruit and other trees. Every farmer 
and planter should have one of these catalogues at hand, and 
Messrs. Sinclair & Co, will forward a copy to ‘ahy order, (post 
paid) for the same. 


A friend at Piscataway, Prince George’s, Md., in 

remitting the subscription for several of his neigh’ 
bors, who were induced last year tc subscribe for 

the Farmer from his recommendation, remarks of 
one of them, that he forwards his subscription for, 
1850 and 51—‘the says that he sometimes considers; 
a single number worth the subscription, or rather 

that he would not lose a single number for the sub- 

scription money;’’ this is pretty generally the tenor 
of the remark which is made when a number hap- 

pens to miscarry. Our friend in speaking of Dr. 

Higgins’ report, says: 

“] consider it a paper of great value to the agri- 

cultural community. Mr. Jefferson once said ma 

letter to a friend, ‘‘that the common herd of philos~* 
ophers seem to write for each other;’’ this is too fre-. 
quently the case, and Dr. Higgins has avoided the » 
same. It is adapted to the common sense of 





of the United States to the importance of the 
0 trade to the agticultural interest of the 
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community, and may be read and understood by al- - 
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every farmer in the State. I consider the ex- 
no objection, for it is the most judi and 
aaprepeention of public money that has ever 
been by our State for the benefit of the agri- 
Sn tenant, and I anticipate much good from 


Tus “Faamear” m Vinemta.—The following 
from a subscriber at Orange Springs, Virginia, who 
remits the cash for his own and a new subscription, 
we ‘give as a specimen of the approbation of our 
patrons. Every day’s mail brings us similar tokens 
of the estimation in which our work is held in the 
* Old Dominion,” and the increase of our subscrip- 
tion list has been unprecedented since the commence- 
ment of the present volume :— 

“ Dear Six:—I take no paper for which I pay so 
cheerfully, as for the ‘American Farmer.’ Other 
, Agricultural , there may be, more learned 
and thoretic, bat not one has fallen under my in- 

tion, so replete with the very information need- 
by farming elasses. I have been a reader of an 
Agricultural periodical, costing five dollars, but at 
the same vie I should greatly prefer the ‘ Farmer.’ 
Tt has science and theory enough, and in addition, 
facts and statements, Which form the data from 
Which our sturdy farmers are enabled to draw bv 
tical conclusions. You have been singularly fortu- 
nate in securing the aid of intelligent and practical 
correspondents. Men who are acquainted with the 
difficulties attendant upon farming, and who know 
the wants of the Agricultural community. The 
pam | receipt of your paper, affords as rich and 
as oe table a treat as a monthly visit to an Agri- 
club. In both instances we have access to 
the knowledge and experience of intelligent and 
ae farmers. Under the influence of such 
uments, as are contained the ‘ Farmer,’ the ) 
ticts of Agriculture ere greatly increasing. Ma 
your subscription list be increased in a like ratio!” 


AcKNOWLEpcemuNTs.—We are indebted to our 
hs Rare Mr. Wm. B. Dobbin, of Howard Dis. 

ct, for several prints of delicious Butter, the pro- 
duet of his dairy. 

From E, J. Stevens, Esq. of Talbot, a bundle of 

of the Clifter Apple, so much admired at our 

t State Fair, and particularly noticed in the re- 
port of the committee on Fruits. We are distribu- 
tipg the same to our farmer friends. 

We have raceived a copy of a pamphlet contain- 
ing the report of the Committee of Smemrislan of 
the first ex/iibition of Domestic P » held at 
Bostor, in Nov. last. It embraces much interesting 
matter'upon the subject of poultry, and a number 
of engravings of the most approved and rare kinds 
of fowls. We t our inaility, at this time, to 
copy largely from this and similar publications upon 

important and too much neglected subject of 
which it treats; but, if we are spared another year, 
‘we hope to pay more attention to this, and another 
matter which he have much at heart, viz: the cul- 
ure of the grape, and other fruits. 
Sexvs.—From the Patent Office, we have 
received a of seeds, which we will take 
in among our friends who may 
to obtain them. They consist of the follow- 
ing: Perennial rye grass, mountain sweet water 
melon, prickly or winter spinage, mountain sprout 
Water meion, extra early pea, prize melon, long 








Surrey carrot, Chinese tea late purple bn. 
coli, round spinage, white ikea eg 
melon, sweet scented vernal grass, Prince Aj 
peas, radish, beet, horse bean, Prussian mar 
poate Carolina beans, scarlet running beans, Fag! 
ae ead Belgian carrot, red bea 

oO turnip, large purple + Ose 
orange, green nutmeg Bing te vay 

We have also received, from P. T, Tyson, Ba, 
a couple of the bulbs of the soap plant, broug 
California, which we have placed in caref 

We are indebted to Allen W. » Esq., Seer 
tary of Essex Co. Agricultural Seca , 
chusetts, for a volume of ** Transactions 1849," 
that old and respectable association, which he 
held its Thirtieth Anniversary. We find in 
volume a mass of useful matter, from the most 
perienced farmers; and our regret is, that the | 
of our journal do not permit us to transfer to 
pages, many of the good things found in { 
‘¢ Transactions.’’ We hope at no distant 
ciprocate the favor, by furnishing our fri 
copy of the ** Transactions ”’ of the Marylands 
Society. 

To B.'P. Johnson, Esq., of the 
York State Agricultural Society, we are indepti 
for a copy of the report of the ial Committ 
appointed by the Legislature of New York, o 
establishment of au Agricultural College and B 
rimental Farm, in accordance with the ree 
dation of the Governor, and in compliance with 
memorials and petitions of the Agricultural Sods 
ties, Boards of Supervisors, and private citizem 
The report is accompanied with a bill for the 


i f the College and peat of 
— po pe hundred | ollars are aj 
priated for the purpose. 

Tar Growine Waear Cror.—From a tery 
servant and reliable correspondent we have recein 
the following. The reply to our enquiries from 
mers of our own State is generally of a similar 


to that of our Delaware friend, as to the pr 


appearance of the growing wheat: 
Deraware, March 22, 185). 

To the Editor American Farmer. ; 

As you have expressed a desire heel 
ers of your practical agricultural jo 
on the important and interesting subject of t 
and condition of the crops, and desire early 
tion from the different sections of country, I 
to report that the wheat crop of Delaware has 
erally gone through the winter remarkably 
The fly affected the early sown, particularly 08 
land; but a late fall, and protected in the ¥ 
for a time, by a covering of snow, it looked am 
fresh and well—was a little set back by thee 
February, but very seasonable weather since 
given it generally a promising appearance. 

One word in reference to our wheat 
Have you noticed that nearly all the 
wheat from New York, the past winter, and . 
of the flour, has been ‘Canadian wheat’ and 
nadian flour”? It has been allowed to take the pis 
of our own. It would have been shut up by ile 
Lawrence till next June, and the wheat 
our own farmers gone forward to supply the 
demand, but for giving New York * 
more storage, commission and freight! hea, 
mers look to it, and to their representatives 
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that other interests do not have every thing all 
yn way. A Western gentleman, of experi- 
observation, told me this free admission 
dian wheat—free for purposes of shipment 
sted the price of Western wheat at least 
4 bushel, and, of course, Southern wheat not 
a, Are there those in Congress who will look to 
at in this matter, as well as to giving us 
Agricultural Bureau? FarMen. 


nQusrity or Waeat In THE Wesr.—The Chica- 
Tribune says:—** It is now estimated by our best 
wormed dealers, that in all the ports on the west 
joreof Lake Michigan, there is in store about eight 
mired thousand bushels of wheat, against one 
iilion six hundred thousand bushels at the same 
lastyear. It is further supposed that by the 
of navigation, the quantity will be increased 
one million two hundred thousand bushels, 
is fully a million bushels short of the amount 
ithat tinie last year.”” 

Ohie Cultivator, in publishing the above, re- 
i:—“ Our readers will remember that we pre- 
ed last summer such a result as this, from the 
hilure in Ohio and portions of Indiana. The effect 
think must be an advance in prices of flour and 

t Dip tech 6 cee fice f M 
The same , of the first of March, says:— 
wheat crop is less promising than a cou ~ of 
; some of our Jetters from the Scuth 
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urt of the State, represent its appearance as quite 


it Diewry or roe Farmens’ Proressiox.— 
man address delivered before the American 
and Cliosophic Societies of the college of 
Jersey, on the 24th June, 1849, by the Hon. 
Thompson Mason, of Washington Co. Md., we 
the following beautiful tribute to the Agri- 
ion. The orator deprecates the 
so universally adopted, of preparing every 
odisplays any signs of genius, for what are 
professions, and adds: 


“hisa root error to suppose that there are no 
its in life worthy of the high calling of a scho- 
a student, other than the learned profes- 
Of necessity but a small portion of mankind 
find profitable employment as professional men; 
certainly could never have been the design of 
reat Author of the universe that nine-tenths 
eimore of the human family should be endowed 
mm intellectual faculties for no other purpose than 
| beste remain forever dormant, or dis- 
murge the functions of the brute. I am aware that 
her ‘are some enemies of human rights, who assert 
uintain an opposite doctrine, and who advocate 
ueslavery and debasement of the human mind, as 
eile ed to the laboring portion of society, or 
‘ihe’ hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
manks be to the Giver of all good, that we live in 
country’ in whose scil such doctrines can never 
ob bot, and in an age that will chill and blight 
Bidding of such sentiments. 

3 se mind of man can find something to employ it 
usyery pursuit of life however humble; and every 
pston can be elevated and more successfull 
sewed by invoking the aid of the mental facu 

‘hat pursuit affords a better field for the 
bience, and for the general improvement 

Soy , than an enlightened system of agricul- 
-» She the occupations whic can employ the 


7 





attention of man, none affords facilities for 
the development of the noblest faculties of the mind 
and heart than agriculture, None isso free from 

tions; none more honourable; none attended 
with more happiness; none better ted to, the 
cultivation of social pleasures, or of an affectionate 
and reciprocal interchange of sentiment and opin- 
ion; none so well fitted to eleyate and expand dur 
ideas of the Deity, or to promote a love for, and an 
obedience to his great laws! 

“Give me, indulgent gods ! with mind serene, 

And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene; 

No p cxrn asad gba no smiling care, 

No well-b a or ee : $ 

The pleasing objects usefu ts suggest, 

The nay and the a is blest; 

On every thorn delightful wisdom glows, 

In every rill a sweet instruction flows.’ 

Yet there are some who would consign this entio- 
bling pursuit to serfs and vassals, and close up this 
bright avenue which leads to refinement and wis- 
dom, against all but the most degraded of our spe- 


cies. 

Agriculture and civilization have through all time 
advanced hand in hand, and have ever been insepa- 
rable companions; and when the former is suffered 
bya e to languish, it is a certain indication 
that they are in danger of relapsing into a state of 
barbarism, and that refinement, science and litera- 
ture, and all the arts of peace, have attained their 
acme, and have begun and must thenceforward con- 
tinue to recede. The condition of the nations of 
the earth at present attest the truth of these fe. 
marks, and they are equally applicable to the na 
tions of antiquity. The ancient Romans in the days 
of their glory and power were so devoted to agri- 
culture that their most illustrious commanders were 
sometimes called from the plough. Their refined 
and enlightened senators commonly resided in the 
country, and cultivated the ground with their own 
hands; and, among all clases of society, tobe a good 
husbandman was accounted the highest praise. A 
noble Roman was overwhelmed with tears on 
obliged to accept the gonsulship, because it 
deprive him for one year of the opportunity of cul- 
tivating his fields. 

Shakespeare, with as much truth as. beauty, says 
in regard to a rational and rural solitude: 


‘*Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 

And this our life, exempt from public heunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

The mechanic arts, every one of them toa greater 
or less degree, are governed by scientific principles, 
antl cannot be successfully pursued without a cem 
tain amount of mental cultivation. No limits can 
be assigned to the improvements which might be 
made in ev rol were the lights of science and of 
education pe to shine upon them; and that 
which is now but a process of dull and painful imi- 
tation, might, by the application of a. cultivated 
mind, become a pleasing study, which would be 
constantly developing some new principle in sci- 
ence, and furnishing fresh food for the mind to feed 
upon. Hence J assume the position, that educa- 
‘het is desi by providence as a means for the 
elevation of the eatin human family, or of as many 
as can attain to it, and that its blessings and honors 
are not to be confined to a favored few.” 
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RENOVATION OF — WITH THE COW 


y Stafford Hall, Washington Co. Md., ; 
February 13th, 1850. 
To tue Eprror or raz American Farmer :— 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 11th January, re- 
questing me to give you a statement of my experi- 
mentits upon the subject of the Pea culture, was 
received. My apology for not replying to it sooner, 
is, that I was absent from home the greater part of 
the month of Jan , and latterly have overlooked 
the matter. A few days since I received yours of 
the 8th instant, repeating the request, I now 
hasten to give you the desired information. 

To begin, 1 must state that about three years 
since, I came into possession of a poor farm, of 
about two hundred and eighty-five acres, costin 
eight dollars acre; the greater part of the soi 
is composed of what is usually called slate land, and 
of a thin quality. Also, one hundred and ten acres 
of it had been in cultivation, and was in a worn-out 
condition, at the time of purchase. Being anxious 
to iroprove the place, I commenced cleaning up the 
old fields, and in the early part of October, 1847, I 
had twelve acres sowed in wheat, upon which about 
two hundred pounds of Peruvian guano was sown 
to the acre, and shovelled in with the wheat;—the 
following spring I had leached ashes and plaster 
mixed in equal proportions, and one bushel sown 
to the acre:—the crop matured well, but made 
only one hundred and thirty-nine bushels of clean 
wheat. If the wheat had n sown earlier, and 
the weather had not been so dry and’ unfavora- 
ble in the spring, I have no doubt the crop would 
have been better. In the winter of 1848, I met with 
a Prince George's farmer, and during a conversa- 
tion upon the subject of improving lands, he recom- 
mended to me broadeast culture of the cow 
pe with a view to plow them under in a green state. 

had seen the crop grown in the South, where 
they are used by the planters to renovate their ex- 
hausted cotton felds. I immediately determined to 
try them, and procured two barrels of seed from the 
South. L[had a ficld of five acres, which was thinly 

. Set in clover, and. waited until the first week in 
June, in order to have the first crop of clover to 
turn under, which was very thin. On the 10th June, 
I had the — sown broad-cast on the ground, as 
the plow left it, and a roller passed over to 

press them in; this was all that was done. The 

came up in a short time, but did not grow muc 
until the latter part of August, then they seemed to 
take a fresh start, and the ground was soon covered 
With the most luxuriant growth of vines I ever saw. 
About the 20th of ‘September, they were in full 
bloom, with lateral branches runing in every di- 
rection, and over two feet high. I then started a 
‘two horse plow to turn them under. This was a 
difficult job, and the plowman had to keep a har- 
Tow in field to drag the vines down; it was 
rather tedious, but was well done... Knowing that 
the quantity of hs parroy matter that would be 
turned under, would give to the soil, a vast deal of 
food for plants, yet the value of the pea vine being 
‘unknown to me from analysis, I presumed that there 
would still be a deficiency of seme of the proper- 
ties essential to the growth and maturation of wheat, 
A with toe Yine, 4 Mf Mead OF Src 4 
» and consequen , as near 
oy ended and ten ae to 
Peruvian guano so upon the vine, 

turned under. 





= 


T must now state, that j Bai, 
the pea vine, I had one NN ae "the bag" 
This acre was heavily pe te is 
manure, and the guano sowed over b 
ren Pm (Zi é 

e tS) tember, harrow ) alles 
In March I had about one ueeet = ’ 
ashes and plaster mixed half and 
the field. The wheat looked beautify , 
spring, and attracted a great deal of noti 
for the result. The six acres yielded ome bundy 
and thirty-four bushels of prime wheat, beg 
about three bushels of screenings, &c.; I sent a 
eighty bushels to Georgetown fers wl 
aged sixty-seven pounds to the bushel. I wey 
a half bushel here, accurately, and it made fi 
pounds. I must observe here, that on one ai 
the field, there was timber land which shadel§ 
ground a good deal, and in the field there m 
gully about 40 yards long and 3 wide, Mors 
the wheat was injured some by the fly, (1 
merman variety, on most farms, did not make 
than halfa crop,) and the season was. unfay 
for the under growth to get up, p Y 
slate land. When the crop was cut, it was 
tible to all, that the wheat, where the p 
was far superior to that on the pb. gs ; 
was apparently better headed, taller in thestr 
growth more luxuriant;—indeed, at this tim 
stubble will convince any one, that there mus! 
been a considerable difference in favor of the] 
acres. You will perceive from all this, thatm 
rect idea of the real value of the pea can bel 
ed. Yet from a comparison of the productaf 
five acres, with the crop from the twelve acm 
year previous, and the apparent superiority 
five acres, over the manured acre, I am 
that it is the best green manure in the world 
will grow on the thinnest land, where it 
difficult to get a crop of clover to ’ 
convinced that they are more fertilizing than¢ 

I sowed a field of about ten acres, aq 
six acre field, in peas, last June, and altho 
drought was very seyere upon vegetation, ya 

owth was good, and the vine had to be ham 
Sewn to get them under. The wheat was 
about the 13th of October, and now bids 
make as good a crop as the six acre f 
in consequence of the growth of vine not 
great, I had about baad pmumny § and six 

uano to the acre, sowed upon the vines de 
ee them under. I am now about to make the 
ture of plaster ‘and ashes to sow upon the 
The above, I think, is the best method of y! 
foundation for the permanent improyel 
worn-out land; after that, the wheat | 
sowed thick with clover, and to remain twoy 
if well set,—then follow with a. proper qu 
lime upon the clover lay, applied in time to 
the surface at least one year,—then, if clea 
blue grass, to be first farmed in wheat; after ® 
to be manured heavily with barn-yard mam 
put in corn, then in wheat again and ¢ 
the land is foul, put in corn first, then 10 
oat stubble manured for wheat and clover, is 
an old field of about twenty acres ; 
fall, and put in rye on the 10th of October 
sowing and harrowing in two tons of : 
I shall have, as soon as possible, bout 
sown over the field, In 1847, bad 
acres of old meadow on same farm cleaned th 
in 1848, put in corn; I made about nine 
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? 
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sorn from the field. When the corn was | of cultivation, you will also please state it in your 
handfal bade re ee mixture | next vets: ge Bw ts Ae [on er make 

oné bushel Peru guano, ‘one upon subject, appreciates 
> ich woods earth Yours, respectfully . 7 


bie inset. iverped to tu "A SUBSCRIBER. 
d.the field after the same manner, |! We would esteem it a very great favor if our 
tdrought, T only made abort | highly esteemed friend, Dr. Magoffin, of St. Ste- 
t to have this field ploughed phens, Alabama, would furnish us with a paper 
and sowed with the cow pea, |upon the best method of cultivating Uplond Rice. 
4 | summer, and put in wheat, with | Stating Ist, the best kind of soil on which to grow 
, I have now complied with your | it, 94. How to prepare the ground. 3d. How to 


fall. 
‘ indeed I find I have gone beyond it, in . . ley c 
Phat Lhave been doing towards reclaiming |°Ultivate it. 4th. Whether the Rice is of a differ 






























F 


aad a poor farm. ent kind to that grown in wet lands. 5th. What 


prequested me to send you a few peas in a | the method of harvesting, cleaning and product, and 
, Iamsorry I cannot do this, as I have not one | whatsoever, also, that may throw light upon the sub- 
place. In 1848, I planted about one bushel ject. ; 
ils, on this farm, for the purpose of making —_—_—_——__—— 

iit they did not mature well, and I only made WIRE GATE—OXEN vs. HORSES. 
watels of defective car 8 Be cnge! tried | oy the Editor of the American Farmer. 

| t ‘none, so that ave given : 

ty and go the seed in this climate, ho shalt Among the various plans and contrivances for 


ok tes, appearing in your valuable paper, I see none 
Hyon getting them from the South. Several | Pike better than that which 1 have adopted to-se- 


cure the entrance to the enclosure my dwel- 
terquantity tosow. “Inoticed in the Janua. | 08> lawn, orchard, &e. It is not precisely an out- 
« that useful and well conducted paper side gate, but is subject to nearly all the same evil 
Poigh, Loom and Anvil,” that a Mar rel usage, and has thus far, so well withstood it, that I 
@had sowed what he calls the black pea, in the | Will probably apply it to the ee p< deoet of tn 

oats, He says,—‘‘ the pea did not at | 9% the present incumbent has shared 4 

isfere with the oats. but took a start after the | PPedecessors, and been crushed by its own weight 
ested, and conde a fine growth.” This and deformity. Its rival is light, handsome, and, 
er ide to me, and I have determined to sow poe a will see by the drawing, of easy mire ea 
‘lei acres in this way next spring on this | #24 of little cost. I put mine at two bow 
} The cow pea, however, is of a yellowish | clusive of the posts, which would be the same in 


‘the only kind I have had. I forgot to common gates, 
, that many persons have expressed but as I do all 
ion that the six acre field could not have the * contra 

fed, without the improvement put upon it, with , ions” m: A 
of wheat and season, more than from five such as drawing 
els per acre. And now, Mr. Editor, ‘gy. the wires, hang- 





Ete 


5 8 


’ @ with the remark, that although I ing, latches, &¢. 
Made no experiment to test the real value of ‘it might amount 
6 as a manure, yet it has been proven \'to three dollars. 


Mey Will grow to perfection in our climate, and It is perfectly 
ble. I hope some of the farmers in secure, even 


+ unties will give them a trial, for there without the 





AE sae a Te Som m S | ape ae 





ideubt they would mature well, and we would | a hibitory influ- 
les difficulty in procuring seed. S ence it appears 

| sours, respectfully, re) i to over i 
 piteg W. DODGE. |g Ef: animal instinct ; 
a = ah ‘ean bp render 

WIS UPLAND RICE CULTIVATED. !|* Gy edormamental 

Bladen County, N. C., February 20th, 1850. Elis: Pequired ; does 

-Six:—As your valuable paper is intended as i not intercept 








eum through which the ignorant may avail 
ives of the knowledge of the experienced 
raubjects pertaining to agriculture, I wish to 
through its columns, of some informa- 
Me culture of high-land rice. I have re- erences 
opened some bottom land which I wish to ig. ss 
sown in rice the ensuing season. I think the ste 
duce well under proper culture, (though 
y igno- 














as 






to irrigation,) but being entire 
the modus Lom Tam under the necessity 
sng information through your paper. 
over some of the back numbers of the 


ber. 'fitid in the August number, a letter of 






ght the 


If you are 


of highland * ty Y ethavlae r= 
tos 
acquainted with his manner 


I read, with particular satisfaction, the excellent 
article on the use of Oxen, by Mr. E. Stabler, in 
your February number, in which he has my hearty 
concurrence. I would trespass on you for a column 
or two, on the same subject, if there were any ad- 
dition to be made to his observations. If we could 





breed the drivers as easily as we can the steers, and 
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teach them humanity and consideration towards 
these invaluable animals, all objection to their use 
“would be removed. As it ia, ine porta ol the 
feally laborious hauling on my premises, and en- 
counter weather, mud, ice, and‘water, while their 
favored co-laborers are in the stables, awaiting the 
‘return of g, to resume the duties from which 
they have been reposing since autumn, torpid in all 
but their digestive faculties, though the oxen have 
never the yokes off their necks, except at night, and 
are subject, at the same time, in all but food and 
shelter, to the impositions too often laid on patient, 
ae Smee pmo and unresisting merit. 

Could I have them treated with the kindness and 
respect bestowed on my horses, and to be regarded 
as possessing almost equal intelligence and sensi- 
bility; and certainly superior usefulness for farm- 
ing operations, I would look entirely to them for 
business parposet, and consider the nobler qua- 
dru » a8 1do all other expensive luxuries, very 
well for those who can afford them. 

We use our oxen, occasionally, for ploughing; 
and have no difficulty in lating its depth, since 
no bapa | = what ie Sioegerer' dog lever 

;inw epth and | of the furrow 
slice, is regulated by a contrivance for raising or 
ing the beam at the casting, or shifting it to 
ei side, instead of the old fashioned clevice. 
In this way, the line of draught is always preserved, 
and the horses, or oxen, and ploughman, are not 
- rg =e each other, as they do on the old 
» when the plough is required to vary from the 
th or breadth for which it is originally calculated. 
If I worked oxen frequently at the plough, I would 
have a ring to hook to, at the extremity of the 
beam, next the casting, and another at other 
end for the chain to pass through and keep it to its 
; which would, I think, make the draught 

and steadier. 

The frame of my gate is of oak, two by five in- 
ches; the cross pieces of pine, one and a half inch 
eee the light lines represent wire, fastened 
where they intersect by small annealed wire. It 
is hung without irons, to open either way, and by 
eating the top of the stem round, and the hole 
through which it passes, oval, it will give it a tend- 
ency to close itself, a catch 


like the accompaning figure, cut in 
the face of or ages next the gate, 
oe ey latch, and holds it fast. 
post set for it to open against at right angles, 
a, small catch in the middle of the'gae® - 
at bottom, which rises when it-comes in 
Contact with the post, and drops over it Ads 
“ males all risht.’” Ever yours, W. B. B. 


peesnslbenentnetatei ties 
LIMING—MARLING. 


It may be assumed as a reasonable conclusion, that 

_ all lands that have been long in culture, without be- 
lng limed or marled, require a dose of either the one 

or the other, and it is immaterial which of the two 

it may receive. The land will, however, bear more 

of marl than it will of lime, for these reasons; ‘first, 

because, there is less of the calcareous principle in 

it ; secondly, because, it is in a milder state ; and 

ae Whits axe coutertinie inte wutlie eee, 

“the action of sun, moistare and air. eee oe 


|. In'the tion of either lime or marl to 
Maas i Pe es aie cowditinn 








of the soil be carefully considered; for mc 
20 bushels of lime or 50 of mari iss 

acre at the first applications for 

these quantities may be. when 
first quality soils, well cha vith vegotahie 
ter, one hundred bushels of lime, or two 
marl, may be — not onlyin Ly 
certainty of resulting benefits. We 

to impress this truth upon our ag, } 
that all limed or marled lands, should very en 
after the application of either the one’ suhaus 
the other, be set in clover or tas, as it ig 

to create in the soil matefials to be wrought 
food by these minerals ; plants requiring 
sisting of many other ingredients thay 


found in calcareous matter alone. 


PITCHING YOUR CORN CROP, 


In pitching your corn crop, be sure to 
more corn than you can well manure, 
land is fertile. To plant corn in fields 
bring no more than 2, 3 or 4 barrels to the ; 
to labor without the prospect of profit; at thy 
time, you are making your land still poorer. 
have a poor field of, say 20 acres, that you 
put in corn, and only manure enough for 
put your manure on those ten acres; culti 
well; and they will yield you more b 
than would the 20 acres half manured and 
ently tilled. If you ask us, what you shall 
the remaining ten acres? our reply is, ow 
buckwheat; that, by ploughing the product 
as it comes into bloom, you may, in the 
the season, turn in two crops of buckwheat, 
will be equal to a tolerably fair dressing 
Ah! but you may say, that the land will be 
than before, because nothing more has been 
to, than grew on it. True it is, that the 
which will have been ploughed in did grows 
land; but then you should recollect that 
growing, the buckwheat, owing to its constr 
leaves, will have derived a very important 
its food from the air, which, being 
adds to the store of manure. Again, owing 
length of tap-root, it draws from the subsoil 
mineral bodies, which, by the operation of 
ing, is mixed with the surface soil, thereby 
to its elements of fertility. \ 

In sowing buckwheat with a view to the imp 
ment of the soil, we would, by all means, 
least two bushels of salt and one i 
ce rae ea 
co to ushels o ; 
ashok par acre, and sow that, after letting it 
in pie for a few days until the mass became 
then we would spread it on the ym 
and harrow it in with the seed; and over ts 
would sow a bushel of plaster por acre, 10 
and fix the fertilizing gases of the atmosp 
latter treatment is an inexpensive one—the 
ties of fertilizers small, comparatively semua ine Ms 
but, inexpensive and small as they may 0 
would so far resuscitate your land as ho 
to set it down id wheat next fall, or, if Pap biti 
it, grow corn on it next year. . 4 d 7 
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WRAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
sihink we recognize in the author of the fol- 
ee tionfrom the Washington Globe, 
wwho'has as much experience as most 
{the subject upon which he writes—and 
np and advice we would sooner accept, 

rs, than that of any other. We 
tendance will be had at the meeting in 
important matters in reference to the 


ab 





be 










j 


© whew 





‘tia mei of our State Society will be laid before the 
hd A nica Former 
han git TO THE AGRICULTURISTS OF THE MID- 


DLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
ittee, appointed by the Maryland State 
Society, and representing the States of 
mey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
i North Carolina, has made an ‘A 
Iturists of the Middle Atlantic 
ch d meet with a favourable res- 
frm every citizen. The object is to unite 
rip in the States named, in a 
Ciicient Society, to adyance both the 
aid'the science of agriculture in this part 
Pl t such an association, if estab- 
te firm basis, can do an immense amount 
ing, few will deny. How to organize it is the 


Wvriter has been familiar with the business 
fofthe New York State Society since it 
founded ; and has had some experience in the 
ho the “‘ Southern Agricultural Association,” 
med of members who reside in the States of 
Dan Georgia, Tennesssee, and Alabama. 
fAsociation is in a flourishing condition ; and 
icity of Atlanta, in upper Georgia, has 
re 97.000, if it will hold its next Fair 
s. The receipts at Syracuse by the 
pociety were some ten or twelve these. 
sno one paying over $1, and few more 
‘and a half pe & ms 
cult matter to get up a taking show, 
have it to pay expenses and something over, if 
smitully managed. Let ten business men in 
ethe subject in hand, and proceed 


Get $1,000 subscribed to enclose, with a 
board fence,* a ten-acre field, having 
mein apart of it, that neat cattle and other 
es ie animals may have the benefit of a shade. 
rary buildings or tents will also be required. 
$ secured funds to meet all contingent expen- 

xt thing to be done is to bring out a grand 
lion Of fine stock, farm implements, and the 

of mechanical and fine arts, manufactures, 
Wittever else will add Hiagest to the Show. 
pare such a collection o utiful objects, to 
se a es, and draw all of from a distance, 
offered must not be less than $2,000, 
among things of use and things 
ber that it is to be a sort of an- 
-and that all the ladies and little misses 

ighted with what they see. Hence, 


ngs, paintings, fruits and flow- 


ved. Btate Society has already a field en- 
m se¥eral-acres, with the requisites named, 
ics of our and State have an 
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ers, are elements of bgt a success. Charge 
ar membership, 


sell tickets fora single admission at twelve 
half cents ; and you repay the po00) van 
or only by the ten gentlemen, and have 
at least $1,000, left to go upon next year. Without 

erie Rye, can sell in Balti- 
days’ bition, 24,000 tickets at 
twelve and a cents each, which secures a return 
of $8,000. Let the public understand by show-bills 
and the journals in the several States which 
visitors are to be ex , that there will be some- 
thing really worth seeing at the Fair, and Baltimore 
wil! not be able to hold a moiety of the people that 
will flock there from more than six States. The 
outlay for the World’s Convention or Fair, in Lon- 
don, next year, is to be about $400,000 ; one fourth 
of which will be paid in premiums. A sum, 
it is confidently expected, will be realized after de- 
fraying all ex The New York American 
Institute annually receives from the sale of tickets 
of admission, some $18,000. A good Show takes 
human nature on its weak side, and always pays. A 
responsible and good financier for Treasurer, and 
worker for Secretary being secured, tlie other of- 
ficers of the Society should be distributed over the 
different States, 

In addition to the above, it is all-important to ex- 
cite the sympathy and command the earnest co- 
operation of the farmers in the whole territory em- 
braced in the Society. Every pains must be 1 
to have them become members and workers in the 
Association, as committee-men. A large number of 
committees, with something todo, is of itself a pow- 
er of no slight influence in a cause which appeals t 
the masses for support. Five hundred active mem- 
bers, whether they pay one dollar or three a year, 
can accomplish almost everything in behalf of # 
truly useful enterprise. AGRICOLA. 





Mrxive Puaster with Manore.—The late Col. 
John Taylor, of Caroline, Virginia, who, in his day, 
was one of the ablest and most observing of farmers, 
in aletter to Judge Peters, stated that he found as 
much benefit from the use of plaster when he mixed 
it with farm manure, prior to hauling it out on his 
corn grounds in the spring, as in any other way, 
Without presuming to account for its mode of oper- 
ation, he contented himself with stating the fact, 
leaving it to others to follow his practice or not, as 
they might please. We allude to Col. Taylor's 
method of using plaster now, be-ause it is worthy of 
being universally followed, as the suceess of his 
practice is just what might have been expected, 
when we look at the theory of the action of plaster. 
The sulphuric acid, which comprises a material 

rt of its constituent elements, having a strong af- 
finity fon ammonia, and possessing the oopeny to 
assimilate a large portion of it, absorbs it, as it is 
formed in the process of the decay of the coarse 
manure, and retains it until deprived of it by the 

Ivanic action of the roots of the fay thus act- 
ing as a store house, whence they ve por- 
tions of their nitrogenous food. In, this light, its 


action is both provident and econo 
in preventing waste and laying by asstore, and eco- 
nomical, in its dispensation, by y it up as 


by the wan and necessities Of the gtowing 





time of holding our Fairs.— 


needed 
plants. 
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BEE-HIVE AND BEE-HOUSE. 

fAt the First Annual exhibition of the Maryland 
Btate Society, the first premium was awarded to 
Mr. Thomas P. Stabler, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, for the best lot of Honey,—which was 
accompanied with the following description of the 
kind of hive used; the honey was taken from the 
hive without destroying the Bees. 

Description cr Daawine. 


CMMI TTT TTT 


Hn A i HMA 


Figure 1.—End view of the house, which is twelve 
feet long, affording ample room for eight hives. 
The house is a slight frame, resting on the sills, six 
feet lon ;.one at each end of the house, six inches 
8 upon stones or bricks, six (or more) 
inches from the ground. 

(A.) The Sills.—Into each of these are morticed 
& B.) two posts, four inches square and three 

t four inches long,placed two feet apart, and 
stan u t. On the end of. these is placed a 
plate, ( -) four inches square, and four feet four 

ong. Upon this is framed the roof (C.), as 
may best suit the builder. [Mine is simply rested 
in cut in the ends of the plates, so that four 
men can at any time lift it off or on if necessary. 
Frowt View or rue Hive. 


Figure 2. (D.) The hive, 


HU HH TTF HH 


fourteen inches square at the 
top, and ten inches square at 
the bottom, and three feet 
two inches long. 

(A.) The box on the top, 
— aaa inches square in 


clear. 

. (B.) Glass window, co- 
vered with a sliding board. 

ine? Holes, one and a half 

in diameter, in the top 

of the hive, over which the 


box is ‘ 
of the hive, 
the back 





U » a hinge. 1 
and near the i 





the swoop about eighteen inches 


are placed two pi of A 
square and one foot + bot! 
he to present the corners ‘towards each 
hive is suspended between the 
we bottom of it some two feet { ’ 
t will be perceived that the 
hive, enables us to slip it down. he 
nets, which hold it stealily in its proper 
as the Bees fill it with honey, its form oper 
wedge, effectually preventing the tine of 
falling of the honey-comb. bottom of the 
is suffered to hang down, from early in 
till late in the fall, permitting the wreps, s 
blue birds, &c., to search for the moth o 
and also affording the bees a fair oppor 
lodging from the hive any insect that may 
hen the weather becomes cold, the 
raised by means of the cord (F), and made 
ry at any height desired. 

The hives are placed in the house empty, 
first been cleaned, and rubbed with a mix 
salt and sugar, (a tea-spoonful of each, moi 
with water.) 

When a swarm is to be hived, make a litt 
folding of boards under the hive, on this 
clean cloth. Having cut off the bush or lig 
which the bees have settled, shake them 
bush, on to the cloth, and they will soon 
ora of their ray 4 ane k 

t any time, (a few weeks having 
the box is filled,) the box podieine 
and placed bottom upwards in the cellar, # 
open out-house, and early the next mom 
bee will leave it and return to the hive. 
out the honey and replace the box the next 

If it be y ta ht best not to disturb the 
swarm during the summer, the bees, 
weather becomes cool in the fall of the ye 
all retire to the central part of the main 
the box of honey may be removed without 
ing them in the least. ‘ 

e box containing the honey, herewithem 
was removed in this manner about ten da 
was filled by a swam hived last spring, learlg 
bees a large supply for the winter, 

Submitted by Tuomas P, Sr 

Near Brookeville, Montgomery Counly, 


MACHINE FOR RAISING MARL 


Shingleton, Sussex County, Virginia, 
Fesrvarr 18th, Ih 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. , ; 
Sia:—In the February number of your m 
ble Journal, I find that you would conse 
favor if some one of your su é 
ish you with a drawing and d 
chine for raising marl. fellow 
pleasure to benefit in the least my 
and especially my brother farmer. Marl, 
section of Virginia, is generally found tp 
vines or in wet nds, and the old method 
ting it out, is very laborious and any 
draught of freus machine bere. 
with great advantage; it is ids 
and itis more especially odapted to getting 
where the pits are wet; by means ais 


throw off the water, pits may be ; 
part | siderable depth. Two boxes aregenorsl : 


means of hinges and a © ‘ 


b 
Shaheed thom the tom, Rar tay sey 
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ip the post which rts the swoop, and 
Avot “jt, on a small cast-iron roller, and 
mannet agh the next Oe Crees 
atwhich holds the swoop and cylinder, runs 
eerie et ints tron voks. he lever ty 
vgeees, one fastened in the cylinder, with a 
; end, into which the other is let, and 
fiding iron clamp. When the mar! is 
‘the box, and the swoop swung 
unshipping the end of 

, and the box descends 

t moving the horse, where there is 
Teady to be attatched to the chain. 


“ 
= 
mv) 
d | 
ty 


Apigé 


t witho 


ice which the horse moves, should be 
ye feet in diameter, and the second and 


supported by side braces. 


. ah 


1 
= & 


By ey 
t believe your correspondent could erect a 
rand more efficient machine that the above. 
kis not oppressive tothe laborers. Trust- 
the above will prove satisfactory. 
femain your obedient servant, 
THO’S. E. BLOUNT. 


» PRIZE LOT OF POTATOES. 
ill will be seen by the following note from 
wett, that he accepts our suggestion, to ex- 
area of competition: we will lay the sub- 
bre the Board of Managers of the State So- 
jattheir meeting on the first day of May, and 
re ence therein, the appointment of a 
‘Conimittee to make the award, and for the 
of such rules in regard to the matter, 
ybedeemed proper to carry out the object in 


Powowa,’” Washington County, D. C. 
*n March 18th, 1850. 

Biilor of the American Farmer. 
ak By eeling gratified that my proposition 

f concurrence, it only remains for me 
at this time, that I most cheerfully accept 
Miggestion, and will not circumscribe the va 
is to the District or the State of Maryland; 
a¥e it optional with any, and all, to compete 


veason for suggesting so small a number of 
pe that it allowed any, and all, to par- 
afew feet of ground, and a yery small 
‘ d by ente 
that is required. 
mie suggest, that the committee be appointed 
tiety: that the subscription list be closed, 
ut t first day of July; that the potatoes 
Rest “white mercer,” and each sample to 
sfatire, by the person exhibiting them.— 
Say, that no two or more shall be allowed 


2 
* 
* 


ao 


uui@ select from fifty or seventy-five — 


and thus secure, and then 


| wa 


rize, knowledge and 





the prize as agreed, among them. That, as you 
will readily perceive, would defeat the object aimed 
at, viz:—to ascertain the most desirable, = 
cal and judicious mode of cultivating so 

a vegetable as the toe. 

Your intimate knowledge of matters of this kind, 
and your kind services I invoke for the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an end. 

Leaving the proposition and its concomitants, in 
the hands of its foster-parent, 

I remain, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, D. Cracert. 
For the American Farmer. 
STEAM ENGINES FOR FARM PURPOSES— 
THRASHIN . ES—PLANK 


Not a small portion of labor is lost on ee | 
farm, by handling oftenerthan necessary, the 
grain in straw, and at every handling, from the tying 
into sheaves, to dozens,hand shocks and ricks, more 
or less grain is shattered and lost. On many | 
farms, it has been the practice to rick all in 
the fields, haul to the barn, then thrash, feed among 
the straw, and haul back the manure to the same or 
adjoining fields. Now that improved machinery 
has come to our aid, I propose to suggest a plan 
which will save much of this unprofitable labor, and 
do away with the expense of barns, or convert them 
to other purposes. 

In the Mark-Lane Express, published in London, 
of the 19th November last, is an advertisement, 
with a wood-cut of a Locomotive Steam Engine, 
weighing, I should judge, about two and a half to 
three tons, placed upon wagon wheels, and easily 
moved by horses to any field or farm. It should be, 
if it is not, about twelve horse power, and will con- 
sume about one cord of dry wood per day. We 
saw at the State Agricultural Exhibition, in Octo- 
ber last, a threshing machine from Winchester, Va., 
which promised to receive the grain in straw, and 
bag it well and properly cleaned; from the use it 
appeared to have had, I have no doubt its work was 
satisfactory. With such a machine attached to the 
locomotive, the limit to its work would be about the 
capacity to deliver the grain in straw. If very ary 
when cut, the same hands which now bind it, coul 
load it in wagons without hindrance, and keep 
straw away from the front of the machine. If not 
convenient to thresh when cutting, the wheat, after 
some hours sun, can be set up without binding, in 
large dozens, well and properly capped, (and wheat 
keeps better and dryer in this way than in any other,) 
when after the cutting is over, it can he delivered 
by useing large four pronged bound forks, on to 
gons, and then to a large revolving roller attach- 
ed to the thresher. Five to seven hundred bushels 
of clean wheat can thus be put away at night; the 
straw properly ricked near water, where tempo- 
rary and warm sheds will enable the cattle to make 
it into manure, on or near the fields where it is re- 
quired. But you may say, why use steam? Because 
steam is steadier, will do more work, and can be 
used during the rest of the year in connection with 
a good saw-mill, to work up the useless timber on 
a farm, for any and every purpose, but particularly 
for owe roads, which cannot be made unless the 
plank can be furnished cheaply—this can be done 
along the line of any road, for from_fiye.to seven 
dollars per thousand, by aid of such a locomotive. 
Five thousand feet per day can be sawed easily, of 
the kind required for plank roads, al twenty-five 
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to thirty-five dollars per day will be found to 
handsome profi ” rind 


a t. 

Good Made are one of the last improvements of 

civilization. In Ohio there were, last year, appli- 

cations for forty, this yéar for 4 arters for 

roads, In Maryland, two to four are asked 
‘or. Why is this? Are our country roads already so 
fine as not to require to be improved, or are we not 
increasing the products of our lands? _ But you say, 
this requires capital, and will not do for every far- 

mer. hat does not require capital that works a 

at saving, or makes a great profit? Does nota 
arn require capital? One machine like this, would 
thresh out all the grain, and clean it up, in a neigh- 
borhood of five to ten miles square, and that very 
quickly, and with great saving. I believe the grain 
now lost, by our method, would pay for getting it 
out. If machine was hired out, in a neighborhood, 
the neighbors uniting their teams to keep it at work, 
the farmer could well afford to pay from eight to 
ten cents per bushel for cleaned grain, and save both 
grain and time. Let some of our enterprising ma- 
ebinists get up a locomotive of this kind, at a price 
which would justify its use, and we shall soon see 
the many uses it will be put in the improving farm- 

ing districts. C. 

For the American Farmer. 

Altachment to @ Plough, for turning wnder Green 
Crops, §c.—Division of Fields, and Rotation of 
Crops. 

Wausr my pen is in hand, I will describe to you 

a fixture which | use for turning under clover, peas, 

weeds, &c., which I think preferable to a roller, or 

an ox chain attached to the swingletree. Saw off 

a block from some hard, durable, and heavy wood; 

say about ten inches long, or three and a half or 

four inches in diameter; then take a piece of trace 
chajn, about three feet long, confine one end to the 
block, by driving a small staple in (the end,) having 
first passed the staple through an end link of the 
chain. Point the other end of the block, and at- 
tach a larger chain in the same manner to that. 
Tie the short chain, (attached to the square end of 
the block,) to the rod which passes through the 
mould-board and beam of the plough, by wrapping 
it around (the beam) at that place; drop the block 
in the bottom of a furrow which has been already 
opened, (of course on the mould-board side,) draw 
up the long chain, and attach that to the clivis pin 
or clivis;—be sure that you have both chains just 
tight enough to permit the block to lie in the fur- 
row; allow no slack. The short chain gathers the 
clover, weeds, &c., and bends them down; the 
weight of the block prevents the chain from rising, 
and the plough laps the dirt over the weeds, whilst 
they,are in a recumbent position. I am this day 
turning under weeds as high as the heads of the 
po. rey which are almost wholly concealed. In 
escribing this attachment, Mr. Editor, I may be 
carrying coal to New Castle; if such be the case, 
toss this under your desk. 
As I see several divisions of fields and rotations of 
crops, spoken of in the ‘* Farmer,’’ I will detail my 
lan, although there may be nothing original in it. 
manor farm is divided into five equal shifts, af- 
ter reserving ‘nine acres for trucks, as follows:— 
three in sweet and Irish potatoes, (i. e., two in the 
former, and one in the Jatter,) three acres in ump- 
hay n and three in mies ‘et 4 @ No. 1, will 
in corn year, x 0. 2, oats, clover, 
and orchard grass sown.—No. 3, clover and orchard- 


grass, first.crop cut for 
clover, first Ss a 
main and ploughed under ‘ 
wheat; which the next ear will be» 
thus alternating 
truck lots in the spring, » of putresce 
nure is put on the field that is to be in; 
which follows wheat, and 

enough to go over the w 
farm, which is too remote from the 
receive an application from the farm pep. ii 
poe two equal shifts—No, 1, corp y 
and not zed. My design is to so, 
the pov ins corn a olla when Pat I ve 
without any covering more than the shale 
peas; (for I always sow peas b C 
cultivators, when laying by corn,) tum 
rye, when ripe, and let them remain 

to trample it down; then turn under ther 
two horse plough; from which Iho 
unteer crop (of rye,) and this in tum 


cond permiticl 


vat 


the winter, and possibly might furnish a 
coat to be turned under im the:spring for 
delaying to commence fallowing a few 
than usual. 


CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL SOO 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN VIRGIN 
Chantilly, Va., February th, 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

The proposal from the State Ag 
of Maryland, meets with general apy 
Virginia, and I hope this State will best 


combination alone that Agriculture’ ean 
that assistance it has so entire a right tocy 
the Legislatures of the country. 


pondent at Washington, (of the Baltime 
the 2d instant, that the rearing and fi 

lot of prime South Down mutton, sold-t 
Miller, butcher, was attributed to Mr. R. 
one of the Northern imigrants; this was am 
the sheep alluded to were raised 


twenty months old, grain fed seven weeks 
and averaged one hundred and forty-two 
gross weight. No one can bay ier 
do, the great improvement in 
country fa our northern friends, but being 
those Virginians who believe there is ~ 
vigour still slumbering in the old stock, 
exactly willing that, where by ace 
been aroused, its fruits should be attribated 
of late importation and habitual energy: 


Association of the Middle States. 


Prawk Roaps.—Plank roads are very 
called the ‘* Farmer’s Rail iS is? te 
in our last, on the subject, has at ; 
ble attention. The Ohio Cultivator 
charters were granted last year, by the Lege 
that State, and that not less than fifty 
plications are offered the present be! : 





previous to 1849, there were 
plications. 





grazed by sheep and calves in mild whethertis 


presented.at the next annual meeting.’ Itist 


I observe in a communication from thea 


self; they were Southdown and Bakwell¢ 


enter my name as a member of the Agua 


Yours, respectfully, 8. T. STU 


which, it is thought, will be only eight of 
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mtof Dr. James Higgins, 
ATE AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST. 
se with our promise, we comimence 
miation of the report of the State Chemist, 
F continue to give such portions of it as our 
vil until the whole is completed. 
commences with the act of the Legis- 
df ¢, session, 1847, which having been al- 
iblished in our journal (see No 1. vol. 4) 
{,and then proceeds as follows :— 
honor to receive the appointment under 
jaw, and as soon as the necessary appa- 
jand re-agents could be proc » com- 
the discharge of its duties. 
of those duties was to analyze the varie- 
in order to determine the presence or 
the necessary constituents of crops,— 
they existed in sufficient quanti- 
the application of such par- 
63 as would most economically sup- 
defects might exist, render barren 
and retain the fertility of those which 
productive at the present. 
ine the necessary constituents of crops, 
iy to examine them by the aids which 
istry affords, and when we find par- 
substances always present in them, when we 
it although in different plants they may exist 
portions, yet that they are always pre- 
conclude that they are the substances 
their existence. 
ware certain substances, to be described 
it, which are always found in plants—in no 
in BO. country, under no circumstances, do 
the one without the other. The con- 
pihen, is, that these substances are necessary 
eof plants. But there is another 
e nod The object and aim of all 
is to sustain by the food which it produ- 
body. . This food then must contain 
| which enter into the compostion 
body, if it:did not, it could not subserve the 
sofnutriment. The human body is always 
ing by exercise, something by disease, 
ing—(the very act of life;) 
ied to it. by the food which it 
der the instinct of the appetite. If this 
‘Mot contain all of the elements thus lost, 
mt of the body would not be renewed and 
midend: Food must contain not only the ele- 
and bone, but of all the tissues of 
as.atl food is either directly or indi- 
‘by plants, the plants must contain 
ee, substances then are the necessary 
mats.of plants. It is out of place here to 
ie Manner in which the elements of veg- 
struc are converted into the different 
tes which enter into the composition of an- 
and I shall say nothing on that subject. 
wessary constituents of soils are determin- 
Kn ge of what plants. require. The 
dlants is eres: Seen the — sur- 
ia soil in whic grow. 
ul n na say of the esmrhare 


me, t an that if the soil cannot obtain the] Ani 


bé from it, then that food must be su 

— ¥ OF sterility emg ‘ad Mahe pe 
4. certain portion elements 

from thei nature cannot exist in the atmos- 





phere; they then must be present in the soil, or veg- 
etation cannot be pe ced, because without them 
lants cannot be formed. It can in this manner 
perf ascertained what substances are neces- 
sary to the plants that are used for food, from our 
et. of the matter in a human body which is 
furnished by that food, as we can pe ascer-" 
tain what are the nece constituents of soils’ 
from a know of the materials which those 
— require for their complete ies en 
t 5 ne necessary to constitute a 
soil can odiy determined by the chemical analy~ 
sis of a large number of fertile soils. With each 
examination one certain step is gained in the solu- 
tion of this great question. 

As the more numerous examinations become the 
minimum quantity, that will produce the 1 
yield will be ascertained, and then the perfection 
of Agriculture will be attained. Of the substances 
to be described hereafter all must be present to com 
stitute a fertile. soil ; and they must not only be 
ent, but they must be in sufficient quantities, and in @ 
form to supply the wants of acrop. What the best 

ity is has not yet been exactly ascertained. 

e must not reject the aid of science, because it at 
once cannot give us a perfect system; we must com- 

are what it affords with what exists without its aid. 

he one system is possessed of a degree of certain- 
ty continually approaching to perfection, the other 
is altogether empirical, and never taking one cer- 
tain forward step. 

Ihave said that all of the necessary substances 
must be present, and I moreover add, that an excess 
of any one cannot compensate for the absence or 
deficiency of another. So that we have this gene- 
ral rule, that the fertility of a soil depends not on 
the quantity of several of the necessary constituents, 
but upon the proper proportion of them all. 

To show this, I submit the following table, the 
facts of which are taken from numerous analy- 
ses made in England and Germany, by men whose 
reputation vouch for their truth, and from some 
made by myself in this State. 

It is only by facts of this kind, well established 
and indisputable facts, that principles in agriculture, 
or in any art or science, can be demonstrated. The 
creations of fancy, however beautiful, cannot now 
satisfy the human mind in its yearnings for trath. 
It seeks for and is only contented with what is pro- 
ven by exact demonstration.—No mere hypothesis, 
however brilliant, can be now received with blind 
confidence. No theory now, however fascinating, 
can be tolerated, that is not founded on legitimate 
deducticos from indubitable facts. Experimental 
inquiry and scientific investigations must be appeal- 
ed to, to satisfy all doubts, for the human mind is 
not satisfied with explanations of that which it does 
not understand by assumptions more incomprehensi- 
ble than that which is sought to be explained. 

A soil may contain any or even all save one of 
the constituents of a good soil, in the large propor 
tion indicated below and yet be unproductive. 


Lime, 1.65 *6.%5 

398 *3.60 

16 73 80 

05 30 -*1.20 

soda, *.10 : *.85 

Phosphoric acid,.19 36 
mal and 


*3.88 
*1.25 


"165 862.13 
40 20 


vegetable or 
Organic mat- 

sd *10.12 *25.00 *32.17 
*6.21 
* 267 
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*13,21. *18.50 
*97.84  *98.00 


Tron as per 
*8.14 *10.30 *17.75 + =*29.00 
Those marked thus * are soils of our own State. 
N. B. .1 or .10 is the one tenth of one per cent, 
and is equal to about thirty bushels to the acre of 
the substance it represents, the specimen being ta- 
ken to the depth of twelve inches. It is equal to 
the one-thousandth part of the specimen. these 
soils were unproductive. So that it is proven by 
the-above facts, that a soil may contain five hun- 
dred and forty, or even eighteen hundred and seven- 
ty-five bushels of lime, distributed to the depth of 
twelve inches; that it may contain 375 bushels of 
esia ; that it may contain sixty bushels of 
} ae pe acid, equal to about two hundred and 
‘orty bushels of bone dust;or that it may contain 
three hundred and sixty bushels of potash, and yet 
be sterile, barren, and unproductive, and not repay 
the cost of cultivation. same is equally true of 
any number, save all of the constituents of a good soil. 
On the other hand itis proven that soils very pro- 
ductive particularly for wheat, may contain the 
small proportions of any one of the necessary consti- 
tuents, the rest being present in proper proportions. 
This is shown below. 
Lime, 29 *.32 *.40 
Magnesia, *.21 *.18 *.16 .12 
Potash, 12 .10 08 .06 .02 
Soda, 09 .03 .018 
Phosphoric acid, .02 .01 


bs ares matter, 
orine, 


Sulphuric acid, 

Silica(sand,) 

Alumina, ) ee # 2.60 
Tron as per Oxide 1.25 1.06 -69 

It is shown from the above that a very fertile soil 
may contain only eighty-seven bushels of lime to 
the acre, to the depth of twelve inches, or only two 
one-thousandth of a bushel of Chlorine, or as little 
as six bushels of potash, or three of phosphoric acid, 
equal to about twelve of bone dust. 

Hence on the examination of a soil. if we find the 
above proportion of any of the necessary constitu- 
ents, in a form capable of being used by plants, we 
must conclude that enough of that particular con- 
stituent is present. If the soil be unproductive we 
have to look for and counteract some other chemi- 
cal or mechanical deficiency. 

. To retain the fertility of a soil already produc- 
tive, it is necessary io add to it a quantity of fertil- 
izing matter equal to that which is taken off by the 
erop, allowance being made for the portion which 
may be lost by percolation through the soil. By 
doing this, we can always retain soils at whatever 

int of uction they may have, and even have 

eir uctiveness increased. A soil which from 
its texture is peculiarly good for wheat, may thus be 
kept in a condition to uce a crop every year 

i any rotation. same is true with regard 
to corn or any other crop. 

Somu.—By this term is understood in an agricultu- 
ral sense that portion of the earth’s surface which 
serves or may serve for the production of crops. 

all circumstances where a blade of grass and 
the smallest seed is produced, there are present all of 
Mane opeetenenty of fertility. 
f these things t determines 
its fe in a soil when taken in connection with 
its physical character. 





In all soils which are not, 


the solthe thug’ coe CF Seite ein a | y Te 
‘soil & a! 


the soil, the things out of 
First:— fc 


Oncanic Marrer.—This is animal ioodd on 
matter considered, without riven’ 
constituents, and is composed of the temah 
plants or animals which existed in the ‘sof W 
called organic, because it has atone time 
into a form capable of performing the f 
life, has become a part of those ich | 
called organs, whose duty it is to 1 proe 
es without which there cannot exist that systen 
vital functions which we call Life. 

At one time very great importance was 
to vegetable matter in soils, man teaching 
was the indispensable’ thing to fertility, and 
lands were productive in p ast 
tained a greater or less proportion of it. ‘Thi 
been demonstrated by numerous e : 
to be the case, for the productiveness of soils 
no relation to the quantity of organic matter 
they contain. 4 

Its use is now restricted to giving the 
degree of porosity to stiff compact soils, andy 
ability which it has by its decomposition of 
ing rain water or dew better solvents of the 
constituents of a soil. Every grain of sand con 
something, sometimes all of the i 
ents of crops, which are of no use until they 
dissolved into a state capable of being taken 
plants. Whatever will effect this is of service 
soil. Vegetable matter contains a large prope 
carbon, (charcoal) which on exposure to the 
changed into carbonic acid. ter 
with this substance, has the Late db 
ly dissolving all minerals found ina soil, wl 
this means rendering it more productive. | 
tity varies greatly in different soils. In some! 
found less than one per cent., and in othen, 
Black Gum Swamp Soils” of Worcester and 
erset, as much as sixty-two per cent. & 

Suica on Smiciovs Earrs or 8 
abundantly in all soils. Though having more 
sensible properties of an acid, yet it nevert 
belongs to this class of bodies, and combines 
bases to form salts. It very rarely existsina 
form in the earth, being almost always in 
with some other substance, and forming 
bodies called, silicutos. With the alumina and 
per oxide of iron, it forms our red and yellow 
it most generally is associated with lime, 
potash or soda. The * grains of sand” im 
composed of pure sand, (silicic acid) ine 
tion with some of the above su In 
water those combinations are quite insoluble, 
water charged with carbonic acid, dissolve 
ina sensible degree. When in the naseew 
that is, when first set free from its com 
water dissolves pure silicic acid very readily 

Besides its determining the mechanical prope 
of soils and when ina very fine state 
acting as a substitute for iron and clay in the 
sorbent capacity, it has a more use, 
of forming the stalk and stem of plants andi 
or Sepa yong od the grain. In a 
with potash, a, lime an re 
particularly with potash, it gives hardness 
ness to the stalk of grasses, indian corn, wheth 
heed It = age ay re 

es and ear, forms s 
lation of the sap and for the transmission fmt 
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atever nutriment other parts of the t 
* aie, Without the presence of thisPabe 
4. and that too in a suitable state to be taken 
sp roots, Whatever quantity of the other constit- 
of plants might be present in a soil, vegetation 
wine arrive at any perfection. If the materials 
iy the grain or ear existed, still there would be no 
to rt them. The quantity in different 
‘Tar hom thirty-five per cent in the “Black 
mSwamp Soils,” of Somerset and Worcester 
it o and séventy-four hundredths in some 
tthe soils of Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Talbot, 
Arline and Dorchester counties. 
The soils which in common parlance are called, 
Sandy Soils,” frequently contain no more sand 
nthe whlch are called ‘*White Oak Soils, or 
il 


we 
hen 


id 


| vid} . 
fifference in their texture is due to the size 
individual grains of sand and not to the quan- 
rwhich actually exists. Other things being equal, 
the grains of sand, the better the soil. As 
ing crop can only use such materials as are 
fy in or can be reduced toa soluble state, 
lever can conduce to the state of solution will 
eit them. ‘The finer the grains of sand the 
ime easily they are acted on by atmospheric 
agency and’t the more speedily will they yield what- 
rsubstances they may contain. But there is an- 
gierand avery great difference in the value of 
lmmrve and fine sand. A large part of the food of 
pants is derived from the atmosphere. This food 
mod absorbed wholly by the soil, in the early 
wil of the plant, and if the soil has not the pow- 
ft of absorption, the plant will pine, languish and 
ide; unless it is supported by applied manures. 
in avery fine state of division has powerful 
@orbent qualities, it absorbs and retains atmos- 
r dod for plants, and to a very great extent sup- 
the place of alumina, (clay) and the per oxide 
, Which are famous for this property. 
Hitu—Another constituent substance of soils is 


Psi: is present, though not in the form of 
millic iron, but in the state or condition of an ox- 
i#ofiron. When metallic iron is exposed to air 

Moisture, it becomes rough and covered with 


gfuce ay 


si 


ee Persie res | & 


vt 


il, ani 
me Tha 
hers, 
> and 


or brown seales. ‘This is what is called in 
age rust of iron, the process is called 
‘Tn chemical language it is called the ozi- 
of iron, and the product an ozide of tron. 

it is generally in the condition of per oxide 
high oh ig of oxidation, and gives a red- 
trbrown color to them. It is this which gives 
fed and yellow clay soils their peculiar color, 


dion of 


| 


: a Ireque htly also tinges sand; which thus colored 

‘stalled brruginous sand. It has several impor- 
‘Muituses in the soil. 

. It is one of the necessary constituents of the 

man “body, being always found in the blood of 

persons. From the impossibility of its ex- 

i the air, we know that the body must be 

id With it from the food which it consumes ; 

plants used for food can no more obtain it 

fhe air, than animals, hence they must obtain 

ithe soil, and it is therefore a necessary con- 


: ony itself, food for plants, but it is a 
eer 


for oe ok in o atmosphere. i 

ron Liebig, one of the ablest writers on agri- 

‘ ral chemi: ti , of this or any other day, though 
SE erOOK. first use of iron in a soil, so clear! 


¥ | Physiology 


“sd aetna iron and poor obs says this able 
e t writer, ‘‘are distinguished from all 
other metallic oxides,” (i. e. rusts of metals,) ** by 
their power of forming solid umennes with am- 
monia, The precipitates obtai —— addition 
of ammonia to salts of alumina or are true 
om in which the ammonia is contained as a base. 

rals containing alumina or oxides of iron, also 
possess injan eminent degree the remarkable prop- 
erty of attracting ammonia from the atmosphere 

retaining it. * * * * Soils therefore con- 
taining the oxide of iron and burned clay, must ab- 
sorb ammonia, an action which is favoured by their 
porous condition; they further prevent, by their 
chemical properties, the escape of the ammonia 
once absorbed. Such soils act indeed precisely as 
a mineral acid would do if extensively spread over 
their surface.” 

‘*The ammonia absorbed by the clay of ferrugin- 
ous oxides, is separated by every shower of rain, 
and conveyed in solution to the soil.’’ 

Our red and yellow clays need no burning, the 
iron in them being already in the state of peroxide 
heat would not benefit them. It is only in the white 
or dark clays where the iron is in the state of pro- 
toxide, that would be of any use if applied. 

The per oxide of iron ina soil, also absorbs and 
retains moisture, and whatever else of the food of 
plants which exists in the air. 

3d. It gives firmness and compactness to the soil, 
and better fits it for those plants which flourish best 
in those soils. 

Ath. It gives color to soils which makes them ab- 
sorb heat better, and in this way gives crops a quick 
early growth. 

The quantity of the peroxide of iron which exists 
in soils is very variable. In the red clay lands of 
Cecil, I have found as much as (4.80',) four 
and eight tenths of one per cent. Insome of 
the white oak lands as little as sixty-eight hundredth 
of one percent. In some of the light sandy soils 
in Caroline, Dorchester, Somerset, Worcester, and 
in those lying on both sides of the Chester river, oc- 
casionally a fraction less .64. As a general rule, the 
quantity of it in the soil decreases, as we go down 
the Shore. 

A.umina.—Pure clay oralamina is another of the 
constituents of all soils. It, like iron, isthe oxide 
orrust of a metal called aluminum which never 
exists naturally in its pure state. ** The different 
kinds of clay of which pipes, porcelain and earthen- 
ware are made, consists of hydrate of alumina, in 
a greater or less degree of purity.’”’ It has not the 
same important action as iron in the human econo- 
my, but its uses in the soil are very nearly the same, 
giving it tenacity and firmness, absorbing, like it, 

moisture and food from the atmosphere, forming 
** true salts’’ with ammonia, and having, like it, the 
properties of an acid or an alkali; of an acid, by 
uniting with alkaline bases such as potassa, lime 
and baryta ; and of an alkali, by forming salts, with 
acids. Our red and yellow clays are by no means 
pure alumina, but silicates of alumina and the per 
oxide of iron, united with lime, magnesia, and 
sometimes with potash, and very rarely with soda— 
that is, pure sand chemically united to these substan- 
ces. It varies in soils from (.72) seventy-two hun- 
dredths of: one per cent. in light sandy soils, to as 


*Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture and 





factorily explains the second, that I cannot 
buistase his own words; ‘ 
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much an 5.25 in others. In those soils which are 


commonly called ‘pipe clay or white oak” soils, 
it is not in such proportions as persons usually im- 
agine, being very rarely over 3.75 per cent. and 
sometimes as little as 1.02 per cent. in them. 
Where it exists in the proportion of from nine to ten 

eent. good building bricks may be made. In 
the slag from which the best Baltimore bricks are 
produced, I have never found more than 19.50 per 
cent. of alumina. Sand in a very fine state of di- 
vision, as is the case in the ‘ pipe clay or white 
oak soils’’ may be a substitute toa certain extent, 
for both iron and clay. 

Lime.—The great use of this substance as a man- 
ure, and the frequent benefits that result from its ap- 
plication, make almost superfluous the bringing for- 
ward ofany proofs of its necessity in a soil. Lime, 
like alumina, is the oxide or rust of a metal, never 
existing naturally in its pure state. The metal of 
lime is called calcium, Lime exists in a soil 
sometimes as carbonate, that is air slacked lime, but 
most generally as silicate, that is chemically united 
tosilicic acid, or sand. In the human body im union 
with phosphoric acid, it forms a very large part of 
the bones. Itexists in combination with different 
acids in the root, stalk, blade, and grain of all plants. 

Besides the necessity of its presence to form the 
structure of plants, it performs many other impor- 
tant functions in asoil. It promotes the decom- 
position of vegetable matter, and thus causes it to 

id the different mineral substances which it con- 
ins, as means for the production of another growth. 
It ves the mechanical texture of land ; this is 
but one of its smallest uses. It powerfully aids the 
disintegration of the minerals (grains of sand,) in a 
soil, which contain many of the necessary elements 
of plants, and which, without the fluring or fusing 
power of lime, wouldstill retain them. his is one 
of its test and most important uses, and we can- 
not yet say, whether or not, lime, when applied to 
a soil, does not act more beneficially in this way than 
in any other. More investigations by chemical an- 
alysis, assisted by practical experiments, must be 
made than have yet been, to settle this question, and 
to. determine in what manner, under what circum- 
stances, and in what quantities lime acts best. In 
none of the soils which I have examined, has it been 
found in sufficient quantities, except where, at some 
time or other, ithas been applied artificially. For 
other information—see the article on it, under the 
head of Manures. 

Maenesia.—Magnesia is the oxide or rust of a 
raetalcalled magnesium, which never exist naturall 
in a pure state. It is one of ‘he necessary consti, 
tuents of soil, being found in the bones of animals, 
and in the roots, stalks, leaves, and grain of plants. 
It has, in many respects the same action as lime, 
and toa certain extent can be substituted for it. 
The quantity of it, varies greatly in different soils. 
In some I have found as much as one per cent., equal 
to about three hundred bushels to Se save, to the 
depth of twelve inches, and in others but a mere 
trace. The facts toshow what the best quantity 
is in a soil, are very meagre. As far as my know- 
ledge extends I believe that where it exists in a less 
pines ee one-tenth of one percent ina soil, 
magn lime is the best application for that soil. 
There. have, as yet, been no experiments on the 
subject, and no means taken any where as far as I 
know, save in Mar: to lay down any foundation 
for experi be worth any thing when 
made. My own knowledge, as to the action of it, 








is derived from gentlemen who haveused 

nesian and oyster shell lime on their lands, and from, 
analyses of the soils which I subsequently made, 
which have led me to the above opinion, and ane 


the only data yet given to the 
munity on this sabfost, ae - 
metal 


Potasn.—Potash, the oxide or rust ofa 
called potassium is another of the com 
stituents of soils. In union with silicic acid it gives 
strength and firmness to the stalk, and to the husks 
or envelop of the grain. 

The proportions in which I have found it to exist 
in soils are very variable, from a mere trace ig 
some, to as much as Ga) one and two tenths of 
one per cent in others. ta ve i 
is absolutely necessary. I have 
ductive soil to contain as little as (.05) fiveone 
dredths of one per cent, and fifteen bushels of wheat 
to be produced where only (.008,) or the eighth one 
thousandth part of one per cent existed, 

Sopa.—Soda, the oxide or rust of a metal called 
sodium, is another of the necessary constituents of 
afertile soil. It has nearly the same uses as potash, 
and may be substituted for it to a certain extent 
It exists in various proportions in soil, buta 
small quantity seems to be all that is necessary. 
have not been able to make very satisfactory exam 
inations in relation to this substance, as the section 
of the State where I conducted them was supplied, 
to some extent, by air from the salt water which 
surrounded it onevery side. The quantity in the 
soil, therefore, could not be taken as proof of the 
quantity necessary to supply the crop. 

On salt water, land produces wheat with bright 
strong straw, whilst land remote from it, witha 
equal quantity of inorganic matter, will not do this, 
because it is not supplied with soda from the atm 

here. 

. PuospHoric Acip—Is also one of the necessay 
constituents of a fertile soil. With lime and mg. 
nesia it forms about fifty per cent of the bones of 
animals. its elements are also found in the blood 
and brain, and in combination with different bases, 
it forms a very large proportion of all grai 
are used for food. It exists in the soil, in 
bination with lime, magnesia, potash, soda, iron,and 
alumina. With those substances, and others of 
this class, it forms salts which are called pho- 
phates. Unless there be this substance present 
a soil in sufficient abundance, and in proper form 
for use, no matter how rank or strong the crop of 
straw may be, there will be no corresponding yield 
of grain. Hence, in soils famous for large eo af 
straw, with a small quantity of grain, the farmer 
may increase it by the application of manures cov 
taining this substance, which are principally boue 
dust and guano. 

rte, Acw.—Sulphuric acid, (commonly 
called oil of vitriol,) is also a necessary constituent 
of fertile soils. It most generally exists in 
tion with lime, forming with two equivalents of we 
ter, what is generally known as gy um. Its ele 
ments exist in all plants, and in the blood of animals 
The quantity necessary to constitute @ 
soil, is very small. This has been shown by i 
merous practical experiments, as well as by pee | 
analyses. Sulphates, as such, will not act on 
which contains as little as (.005) the five one thou 
andth part of one per cent of sulphuric acid. 

Besides the soil, the air undoubtedly 
plants some ion of the two substances hich 
above, or er supplies the elements by W 
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————} be formed. All animal and vegetable 
their » give rise to volatile 

id sulphur and phosphorus, and 
made, conditions which we know to exist, these 
nd are ‘are changed into phosphoric and sulphu- 
| com which, with bases, will form phosphates 
ni Although these two substances 
metal as yet, been detected in atmospheric air 
ry Com mow that they must exist there, and will 
t gives down by dew, rain, and snow, to the 


E 


sirface of the earth. 
Catorme.—Chlorine is another of the necessary 
In its pure state it 














0 exist HF emstituents of a fertile soil. 

ace in “sa n colored gas, which has an as- 
aths of taste, and a disagreeable odor.’”? When 
uantity #% breathed it excites violent spasm of some of the up- 
ry of the windpipe, and has a very irritant ef- 
“fa the organs of respiration, even when diluted 


Fz 


wi air. In the soil it is almost always united to 
Selay and very rarely to lime, magnesia, or potash. 
Usited to any of the bases, it loses its poisonous 
With soda, it forms the different kinds 

feommon table salt. It is believed to add to the 
weightof the grain. The quantity necessary to con- 
stitute'a fertile soil, all other things being present, 
isverysmall. I have not been able to determine, 
vithany degree of certainty, the smallest quantity 
( in a soil, as the atmosphere from the con- 
> corte water in the localities which I have 
, always contained a varying proportion 


is substance. 

The above compose all of the substances necessa- 
rytoconstitute a fertile soil. In some soils manga- 
nese is found, which is the oxide or rust of metal 
called jum. This, though occasionally 
fondin fertile soils, and in the ashes of plants 
gowing on them, yet is not essential, since its pres- 
mee does‘not increase, nor its abscence decrease, 
the productiveness of a soil. 

air, in common with vegetable matter in a 
wil, furnishes to plants carbonic acid, out of which 
fey form woody fibre, and all substances in them 
which contain charcoal. 

Besides this it in common with many manures, 

ammonia, a substance which supplies a great 
thare of the nutricious part of plants, and consti- 
tutesby its elements a large part of the mass of the 
bodies of the vegetable and animal creation. 

Waters supplied, in this country at least, wholly 

atmosphere, in the form of dew or rain. 
reeapitulate, then, we have as food for plants 
ry the soil alone: 


S Gs eckEe akeck ¢ 


La 


Silica or sand, Alumina or clay, 
‘Tron, Lime, 
ia, Potash, 
} ; Chlorine. 
We have furnished in a great measure by the soil, 
but partly also by the air :— 


elements of phosphoric acid containing phos- 


elements of sulphuric acid containing sulphur. 

jes adjacent to the ocean, bay, or indeed 

salt water, there is always present in the air 

oda and chlorine in the form of common salt. 

, ve furnished in a great measure by the air 
but by the soil:— 


acid containing charcoal ¢ 
containing nitrogen. 
have furnished exclusively by the air :— 


contain all of the elements necessa 
of vegetable and animal life. 








to 
ose 
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of them which are not pecsent in sufficient quanti 
ties, and which cannot’ be derived from the atmos- 
phere, must be supplied artificially by what are 
called MANURES. 

(To be continued.) 





CURE FOR BOTS AND CHOLIC IN HORSES; 
Baltimore County, March 15th, 1850. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sin:—In compliance with your I 
send the following receipt, which was 
some fifteen years back, in the Alban Caltivator 
as a cure for Bots—and I would add of 
my neighbours have used it with the most 
success, frequently relieving the worst cases in five, 
and generally in less than thirty minutes; it is as fole 
lows:— 

Take half a pint good wood-ashes, carefully sift- 
ed, and put them into a quart bottle, put one pint 
good vinegar into a pitcher, or other vessel, 
which it can be conveniently poured into the bottle, 
then secure the horse, with head up, mix the-dose, 
and so soon as the effervescence takes i 
if the articles are good, will be almost instantane~ 
ously—turn it down the throat; if it should not te- 
lieve in fifteen or twenty minutes, repeat once or 
twice. I have seldom had occasion to use the se- 
cond dose. ; 

This recept was one of the many valuable things 
which I received from paying fifty cents for an Ag- 
ricultural paper, and if it had been dollars instead 
of cents, this alone would have paid me, in almost 
any one of the years that have elapsed since I made 
the investment. 

With many thanks to yourself and numerous cor- 
respondents, for the valuable instruction Iam month. 
ly receiving, through your paper, 

I remain, very respect mE 
eR’H. YELLOTT. 


[The testimony of Mr. Yellott, as to the efficacy 
of the above receipt, should induce every owner of 
a horse, to preserve it with great care.]|—Ed. 4. F. 





Epsom Sarts.—Can the editor of the Farmer, or 
any of his correspondents, give any information as 
to the value of this article asa manure? Ihave a 
a small lot of it, which I would wish to try, if I 
thought it would be ay! service to my land. 

A Puivapernia Susseriwer. 

Epsom Salts has been frequently used in England? 
as a manure upon crops of wheat, clover, peas and 
beans; and we have no doubt it would be equally 
serviceable to Indian corn, as well as to many other 
products;—the Sulphuric Acid and Magnesia, which 
comprise its constituent elements, could but exert 
a healful office on lands deficient of these substan- 
ees, From one totwo hundred pounds per acre, is 
about the proper quantity. It may be sown broad- 
cast, or mixed with the farm-yard manure, or form- 
ed into compost with peat, marsh mud, woods- 
mould, road scrapings, &c. 


Rerorm Buu.— We have received, from the 
Governor, for publication, a copy of the act passed 
at the late session of the Maryland Legislature, 
relative to a convention for reforming the Constitu- 
tion of the State. The act will be found on oyr 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN—APAIL. 


Prepared by John Feast, arg “as gma aa for the 


This month, every tion may be made for 
the out-door eultsvniion, “After having every thing 
and transplanted, the borders should be veat- 

done up for the reception of whatever seeds are 

to be sown, either annual, biennial or perennial ; 
but be careful and not disturb the when too 
Wet, as the plants seldom do so well the whole 
season thereafter, it causing the soil to become clod- 
ded and unfit for the reception of the finer seeds, 
Now is the best time to separate and plant out 
herbaceous plants, of such as can be parted, as: 
Phloxes, Lychnis, Dodecatheons, Hepaiicas, Como- 
neélinas, Iris, Penstemons, Chelones, double Rocket, 
Polyanihus, Auriculas, Daisies, Delphiniums, Aco- 
&e. Amyrillus, Gladiolus and Tuberoses, 

may be planted out about the middle of the month, 
if the weather is favorable. 
Chrysanthemums may be separated and planted 
out, singly, choosing the strongest plants for a 
bloom. Fonte may be removed, if done early, but 


tree, should be forwarded and put in border in 
the course of the month. It Very showy, 
makes a beautiful border plant, flowering 
the summer, with its scarlet papilionaceous fow 
covering the branches for a considerable Jeng 
making it the attraction of most lovers of 

If the borders are prepared, and the soil in. 
able state to sow the different kinds of seeds, 
may be put in about the 20th; and all plants in 
intended for putting out, may be planted 
favorable. Hyacinths and Tulips, when 
grown, should have neat sticks to support the flower 
stem, as they are often broke by the wind; tie the 
string tight to the stake, so as not to-lip dows, 
otherwise it falls down and becomes useless, and the 
labor lost. Stir the soil between the rows, and pre 
pare the bed for bloom next month. 
Cuttings may be taken of plants with success, and 
budding and grafting of most ornamental plants may 
be done ; also, inarching, if required, whieh i the 
most successful mode of propagating plants, espe 
cially of the Camellia, Rhododendron, and others, 
The sowing of flower seeds requires proper atten. 


ai) 


2 oO 


tion. Have the border properly prepared, and draw 
a circle where yoti intend to sow the seed, about one 
foot diameter, but a quarter of an inch deep; sow 
the seed in this circle, and cover very lightly with 
some fine compost, and place a small stick in the 
centre, to designate the place ; this is far better than 
dropping the seed all in a bunch, one destroying the 
other by being too thick; but, as shown, the plants 
will have more air, grow stronger, and flower more 
abundantly. There is one fault, and that is very 
general: seeds are always sown (oo thick by the in- 
experienced. One plant will give a finer bloom 
than if one dozen are crowded together. 

N. B. Plants of the fine new evergreens can be 
supplied by the subscriber. J. Feast. 


much better in the fall. 

Dahblias may still be forwarded, and young plants 

potted, in te pots, if sufficiently rooted. 

The different kinds-of ornamental trees and shrubs 

may yet be planted, such as Magnolia, Chandlerii, 
a Acuminata, Pyrus Japonica, tree Ponies, 
Deuitzia Scabra, Syringas, double ,Altheas, &c. 
Likewise, all the fine evergreens, as Magnolia 
Grandiflora, Cedrus Deodora, Cryptomeria Japoni- 
ea, Auroaria Imbricata ; Juniperus, Exce!sa, Obion- 
oe ae Chinensis, Suciana, Cupressus,Pendu- 
Lambertinia, Thurifera, Disticha, English Yew, 
Irish Yew, liexmadeirensis, Latifolia Varigata, For- 
— Veridisima, Spirea Lindlyena, ‘l'axodium 
mpervirens and Mahonia facicularis, are all beau- 
tiful ornamental evergreens for a lawn or cemetery, 
with the numerous family of the Albies, Pacies, Thu- 
yas, Evergreens of varieties, are ali interesting, 
planted as groups or standards. 

The hardy Azaleas are very pretty plants when 
‘in flower, they standing the climate, needing no pro- 
tection, and are equally as showy as the greenhouse 
tribe, with their flowers of yellow, and mixed with 
various shades; they are worthy of a place in the 
garden, especially the Ghent varieties. 

Roses, intended for planting out, may now, with 
safety, be attended to; and to all in the house, give 

lenty of air, at all times when the weather permits. 
epot all such as need it; and cuttings may be still 
put in with success. Seedlings that are large enough 
should be put in small pots, and forwarded in a close 
e, or otherwise; be careful and fumigate fre- 
quently with tobacco, to keep down the green fly, 
which injures them in bloom. Cactuses will be ad- 
vanced in their buds, and more water should be 
given them now than at any other time. Also, Ca- 
mellias growing will require liberal supplies and * 


frequent syringing over their foliage, as it is very 
essential to all plants, and destroys the different in- 


PFESSSPRSEXERERBZSY FLARES . 228 - FEE 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
I was addressed this morning in the street bya 
friend, who said ‘‘what do you mean by saying you 
raised 86} bushels of ears of corn upon an acre of 
drained and subsoiled land; I think such a crop noth 
ing worth bragging about; I can raise that muchon 
my poor land without any expense other than plough- 
ing and maouring a little in the old way; and again, 
how do you make out to pay all those expenses 
one crop and 7 per cent interest for the money.” [ 
replied to him that 1 had never made any statement 
of the kind, that I had raised 86} double bushels of 
ears of sound corn upon an acre of wet cold poor 
land, that had been drained and subsoiled, ‘Well! 
read it in the Delaware Journal.” I looked into 
that paper and found it had been extracted fromthe 
American Farmer, Baltimore, who in copying it from 
the Working Farmer of New York* had omitted the 
word double. 

I wish you to publish this article in order to cor 
rect the error, and request all those who have copy 
ed from your paper to do the same. 





sects that so much infest houses where little or no 
moisture can evaporate except from the pots them- 
selves ; and by giving plenty of air, the plants will 
be kept ip a more healthy and vigorous state. 
: in the setechous; for spring flowering, 
Seleniet Sher eel csi 
Proper su ’ isplay 
taste and skill of the po roe th as much de- 
on the form as on the flowers in their general 


Respectfully, Bens. Wess. 
Green Hil! near Wilmington, Delaware. 
3 mo 22, 1850. 


*The article in question was extracted second 


hand from the Working Farmer, and the omission 
may, or may not, have thus occurred; we cannot lay 
our hand on the copy from which we printed it 





The ine Crista galli, or Coral 


Ed, A. Far. 
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Gregorie, Esq., of Christ Church, S. Carolina, 
two papers “fon the best means of guarding against 
diseases in the low country of the Southern 
‘god Western States”—a subject of vital importance 
sections in which our journal circulates. 
sy will certainly appear in our next. 
«“P.” of Georgetown, on rotation of crops, and a 
cation from our old friend John Jones, of 
ery on the formation of a central Society, 
ae crowded out.. They shall appear in our next. 
“Whole Truth,’ of Balt. Co.; ‘‘Northampton” 


terest is nar" op more cordially, than that which 
is universally conceded to be the great interest of 
the State and Nation. 

The Sheep Law, prayed for by the State Society, 
and the farmers of various sections of the State, 
was also defeated in the House. 





Or tue Poratoe Ror.—An inquirer asks us 
whether there is any preventive or enre for the Po- 
tatoe rot? Weare not aware that there is either 
the one or the other. Although we have read vol- 
umes of essays upon the subject, we have never, as 
yet, read anything that satisfied our mind, either in 
the form of preventive or remedial means; nor have 
we seen any array of well defined facts, which were 
conclusive, in our poor judgment, with regard to the 
cause of the disease ; the canse assigned by Dr. Chas. 
Richardson, approaches nearer than any other; but 
be the cause what it may, we think the most relia- 
ble preventive we have heard of, is to be found in 
early planting. It is now some years since we rec- 
commended this course, and have been subsequently 
pleased to find a very general concurrence in opin- 
ion as to its property. With regard to the culture 
of the potatoe we have nothing to addto what i 
eontained in our article in the February number of 
the American Farmer. Besides cultivating the po- 
tatoecrop soas to keep down grass and weeds, 
and admit the free action of sun and air upon the 
vines, we would occasionally dust them with a com- 
post formed of equal portions of lime, ashes, plaster 
and salt ;using just so much as would whiten the 
vines. Wedo not reccommend this as a specific , 
for, to be candid, we have but little, if any faith in 
nostrums of any kind, and only reccommend this 
mixture, because we believe that in in each of its 
constituent elements, the vines and tubers would find 
congenial food; and, because, in our practice we 





have found benefit from such topical applications. 
Ra one LA 





U§ubseriber,” of Camden Del., ‘‘Pongoteague’’ and 
“Expeaience,” were received too late for this No., 
even if space could have been spared for them. We 
S may ret to be compelled to defer their publication 
. next month. 
s, e8pe- “4 Voioe from St. Mary’s,”’ in reply to Patuxent 
thers, Planter; will be found on another page of supplement. 
r alten. WORT EC app eaecd 
d draw Abill for the increase of the salary of the State 
out one jcultural Chemist, to two thousand dollars, was 
D; sow passed by the Legislature of Maryland, at its Jate 
ly with session. The compensation in the original bill, was 
in the not in accordance with the duties required of that 
r than oficer, and we are gratified to find that this mea- 
2 ony gure of liberality at least was extended to the farm- 
ing interest, by a Legislature which numbered, we 
" more believe, a majority of farmers therein. The bill 
| very iating a small pittance to the funds of the 
he in- Bate Agricultural Society, was rejected in the 
sloom House of Delegates, although of omy grant had 
rly been made, but a few weeks before, 
an be to the Mechanics’ Institute ef this city, without a 
ST. dissenting voice. It is a burning shame to the far- 
mers of Maryland, that such treatment should be 
borne with. It would seem that any and every in- 
(ies 2 aoe aaa 
bya 
m CHAPPELL’S 
e 
oth TO THE FARMER 
1 on 
gh- Batimore, March, 1850. 
iin, In again calling your attention to the chemical com- 
ith mt own as “Cuapre.t’s Ferritizer,” we feel 
I our privilege to state that nothing has occurred 
ant to alter our opinion as to the universal adaptation of 
of this manure to ald crops and to all soils suitable for 
or cultivation. The experience of the past season has 
HM earned and demonstrated these conclusions 
lo ‘to be correct ; for we have found, that, in all cases 
e where the article has been applied in sufficient ganli- 
u sed under circumsignces favorable for its action, 
e resuit has been largely increased crops, of what- 


ever article to which it has been applied. The par- 

. tes thus using it, have evinced their continued con- 
© fidence, by purchasing it again and again. 

Owing to the long continued, and far extended 

drought which prevailed last year, together with the 

al backward season, in some sections of our 

, Many experimenters were disappointed in the 

; however, the fact, that wherever it was 

"used, and the weather at all favorable for the crop, 

th did act well, is, in our estimation, conclusive proof 


: 


‘that the only circumstances necessary to secure suc- 


“C088, are 


Cs 
% 
3 


weather, proper application and used 


in sufficient quantity. 


PERTILIZER. 
S OF MARYLAND. 


Our sales last fall were large, for the wheat crop, 
and, as far as we are informed, its effect has produc- 
ed a very decided opinion in its favor. The wheat 
bids fair for a very large yield, fully equal, from pre- 
sent appearance, to wheat where guano had been 
used; in some cases, we ase informed, the wheat 
looks better from the use of the Fertilizer. One ad- 
vantage we can promise, that, at an equal amount of 
outaly, to give as much grain, and a much larger yield 
of clover, than can be obtained from the use of 
guano. 

We now refer to all those who used it last fall on 
wheat. We also annex some additional certificates 
and letters of recommendation from those who used 
it last year, on corn, oats potaotes, &c. We refer 
also to the certificates before published. Now, if 
we give you the same article which others have used 
with such signal success, can you tell us why it,will 
not act as beneficially and succesfsully with you as 
with others? 

We can refer to respectable farmers who consid- 
er it decidedly cheaper to purchase owr Agricultural 
Salis than to hau! manure from their bara yard: and 
when we consider the small Bowe to be spread 
oyer anacre, and the labor of hauling and spread- 
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\ ing a sufficient quantity of stable manure to give the 
same fertility to the soil we cannot be surprised that 
such should be their opinion. One farmer, 5 miles | 
from the city, who kept a team of 4 horses for the 
purpose of hauling stone to the city, and taking stable | 
manure for his return load, has become so fully sat- | 
isfied of this fact, that he has sold his horses and wa- 
gon, and now uses our fertilizer. 
As a lop dressing on wheat or rye, it should be put | 
on early, if intended to improve the grain. If the 


barren spots be dressed, at any time, if it does not | and, if possible, cross ploughed, well har 

increase the grain, it wili certainly very largely in-{ dressed with not less than two barrels of the 

crease the crop of clover, and thus repay for the | 
ost 


We have the names of several gentlemen who ap- 
plied it, last year, on the barren spots in their fields 
of wheat, too late to benefit the grain, but not too late 
to set such portions beautifully in clover. They in- 
form us, that where the Salts was used, there is three 
or four times as much clover as on any other portion 
of the field. We have also the satisfaction of know- 
ing that wherever it had been used for wheat har- 
vested last year, the clover set finely, and the crop 
bids fair (though the land, in many cases, was very 
poor), when turned under, to give a fine succeeding 
crop, withéut any additional manure. On clover and 
grass, it may be applied at any time. Oats, tosecure | 
a good yield of grain, should be got in as early in 
the spring as the weather will permit ; as soon as 
the land is ploughed and ‘properly harrowed, apply 
the Salts, using 3 to G00 Ibs. per acre, according to 
the quality of the land. If clover is to be sown with 
the oats, not less than 2 barrels should be used to the 
acre. If got in in time, and thus dressed, the effect, 
both on the oats and clover, will surprise you.. For 
the cor crop, we would advise a heavy dressing, par- 
ticularly if the same land isto be put down in wheat. 
It should be put on as soon after ploughing as pos- 
sible; let it thus remain until you are ready to har- 
row, preparatory to the running out the furrows for 
dropping your corn. This early application gives 
the Salis an epportunity of being dissolved by the 
April rains, and, being thus prepared, to be absorbed 
by the roots. The corn, from the first, will grow 
finely. Jf preferred, a small portion may also be 
used in the hill. If 2 barrels has been used to the 
acre, the same ground may be seeded in wheat in 
the fall, with a fine prospect of a good crop. One 
gentleman who used the Fertilizer on corn, in 1848, 
put in 3 barrels per acre on a very poor piece of land, 
his crop of corn was surprisingly large. The same 
land, without any additional manure, was put down 
in wheat and timothy, and, in the spring, clovered. 
The crop of wheat was not less than 20 bushels per 
acre, on a 5 acre field, and the whole is now beauti- 
fully set in timothy and clover. Will not the same 
article, if applied in the same quantily, and the 
weather should prove equally favorable, produce 
the same result? We say yes! No philosophicat 
reason can be given why it will not. ‘The same 
cause, under the same circumstances, will always 
produce the same results,”’ is a truism all will admit. 

For potatoes, besides a liberal dressing, broadcast, 
drop a smail portion in the furrow or neur the seed. 
With toes, as with most other crops, he who 
uses the most manure, and attends to their proper 
cultivation, will succeed best. See Mr. Spencer’s 


letter. 
lables, turnips, §c., the Salts have 


On 
been used with great success. One gentleman, in 
get beets to 





this city, told us that he never could 
grow in his garden until he used the fertilizer. Se. 





veral gardeners, near the city, ex 


year, with great success, and conti it 

For buckwheat, there cannot pop an i 
applied. ‘The experiments last year fully confirmed 
this opinion. Two barrels will give a much | 
crop than if one only is applied. This additicee 
yield will more than pay the difference in cost 

For restoring “worn-out lund,” the objeet should 
be to get it set in clover as soon as possible; for this 
purpose, let the land be weil and deeply p 

rowed, an 
per acre, and set in small grain, and clover seed 
sown; if oats, as before remarked, they should be 
got in early—not later than 15th April. It is well 
known, by experienced farmers, that clover is not a5 
likely to set well if sown with a spring crop as if 
sown on wheat. One reason for this is that, in the 
latter case, the clover seed is sown much earlier, 
However, if got in sufficiently early, there is a fair 
chance for a good crop of clover, even if sown with 
oats. When in clover, whether on spring or fall 
sown grain, let all the clover that grows be returned 
the soil, by ploughing it under, the second or third 
year. The practice of mowing or pasturing only robs 
you of the very material which is to renovate 
soil. A soil naturally good, let it be ever so poor 
or destitute of vegetable matter, or ability to sustain 
a crop, if thus treated, will convince any man, who 
will try the experiment, that land of this descrip 
tion can be renovated or restored to fertility by this 
process, cheaper and sooner than by any other. 
We have, been frequently surprised to find 
that, notwithstanding the advice always given, 
to use the Salts liberally, frequently they 
are applied, when two barrels should be used, 
only at the rate of one barrel or a barrel and 
a half per acre. Those who have been the mat 
successful in their experiments have been thos 
who used it witha liberal hand; and while they 
have found it more profitabte the first crop, they have 
discovered the great advantage this course of proce 
dure has been to their soil, in immediately restoring 
it to a fine state of fertility. 

The sanguine opinions advanced above are formed 
from frequent intercourse with farmers who have 
used the Salts. All the facts stated, we can furnish 
the proof, if necessary, though the gentlemen alluded 
to do not wish their nantes published ; sufficient new 
certificates are given, which, added to those already 
published, fully to confirm the statements we hare 
made, and show that the Fertilizer is not a humbyg, 
(as it has been pronounced by some who know nothing 
about it) but that it is a valuable manure, and bids fait 
to yield a good profit to all those who may be dis 
posed to try its efficacy. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


Dr. Cuarrecy :—I expermented with your Agri- 
cultiral Salis, with satisfactory results, and cheet 
fuly furnish you with a statement of my experience: 

In the Spring of 1848, I had a lot of about 44 
acres, which I intended for corn; | concluded to try 
two barrels of your salts, and applied it before har- 
rowing. On the other portion | used 1,000 ibs. 
the best Peruvian Guano, or about 300 Ibs. to the 
acre. ‘The Corn was planted in good season, and the 
whole field promised me a fine crop of corn. About 
the middle of July, I discovered that the corn on the 
portion to which | had applied the Guano, non’ 
‘¢fire;”? and the corn on the part of the lot on whie 
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apni —1850. 

been used, got the start, and grew at 
ys last Yt porn higher than the other part of the 
ter article (pot; it ined green and thrifty to the last, and 
confirmed sided more corn decidedly than any other part of 
uch larger field. 4 ° 
Additiona | Lalo. sowed Pumpkins on the whole lot, and sin- 
cost, nar to relate, did not get a sound Pumpkin off the 
ect shoulg jupad where I had used the Guano, Where I used 
ti for thiy salts, they grew finely, not one decayed, I 
P off at least three cart loads, as fine Pumpkins as 
owed, and on could wish to see. 
he Salty, came lot was seeded with Oads, in the Spring 


I soon after left the farm, and removed 


1849. 


Ver 
bould othe city,—I was told afterwards, by the gentle- 
t is rh Tee chased the place, that the oats were at 


one-third greater yield per acre, where your 
jzer was used, than on the part to which the 


Guano was applied. 
EDWARD CLAYTON, 
Baltimore, March 1st. Pratt street. 








Me, Isaac Tyson, Jr., of this city, purchased, last 
Spring, twenty-four barrels of the fertilizer, which 
wasused by Mr. Owen Reisler, for trial, the result 
was a8 stated, an increase of fourteen bushels of 
tom per acre. One acre was measured as the 
serage yield, as will be seen from his letter below. 
Thus giving for the twenty-four barrels used, an 








n, who fae werease of 336 bushels corn. 
escri ‘ 
oy the Brick-Meeting House, January 15th, 1850. 
: ’ Da. Cuarprect:—I have used your fertilizer on 
> find Me Isaac Tyson, Jr.’s farm, in Baltimore County, in 
given, me the following manner :—After the corn ground was 
they i ready for harrowing, 1 strewed 300 Ibs. per acre, 
used, just before harrowing ; I received fourteen bushels 
and Me of corn more, from one acre, than where there was 
mot He tone put. I shelled and measured the corn, on this 
those acre on the ground, so there can be no mistake. | 
they bought several lots for my neighbors, in the fall, 
have who have put it on their wheat, and say, it looks 
oce- fm Welland bids fair for a fine crop. 
ring Yours, &c. OWEN REISLER. 
So well satisfied was Mr. Tysor with the result, as 
om reported to him by Mr. Reisler, that he purchased 
ish inthe fail, largely for his wheat crop, and we expect 
ed tosell him a large lot this Spring, for corn and oats. 
W 
ty The following letter from Dr. John S. Reese, well 
M Pm to many farmers in this State, speaks for it- 
f 
Baltimore, January 5th, 1850. 
; Dr. P. S. Cuapreit,—-Dear Sir Sn Richard 


. Cromwell, my son-in-law, used ten barrels of your 
“Fertilizer,” on six acres of very light and unproduc- 
tive land, on which he sowed oats ; the neighbors say 
that, without the Fertilizer it would not have pro- 
oats that would have paid for the trouble of 
culture; the yield, however, with the application of 
article, was very good, equal, if not superior to 
ay in the neighborhood,—and there is now a fine 
Promise of a handsome yield of clover. 
He also used the Fertilizer, broadcast, on corn, 
decided good result. We think well of the 
ticle, and shall try it again more fully, early in 


: g- 
» *ours, very sincerely, JOHN S. REESE. 





 Hayland, January 5th, 1850. 
_Vtan Sin:—I am so well pleased with your Fer- 
r, I intend to continue its use; this is the best 


recommendation you can desire. For the particular 
experiments made, I refer you to Mr. N. Dorsey, 
Mather’s store, Howard district, Maryland. 
Truly, yours, J. H. KEENE. 
To Dr. P. 8. Chappell. 
Mr. John H. Keene, formerly did business on Light 
st. wharf,and is well known to many farmers, on 


the Bay Shore. 





Havre de Grace, March 5th, 1850. 

Dr. P. S. Cuaprpett:—My experiment with your 
Fertilizer, on oats, last spring, though on a small 
scale, was very satisfactory. I used a barrel on two 
acres of poor land,—a similar two acres | applied 15 
barrels of Patagonia Guano, to which I added plas- 
ter. The prodact was about equal on each Jot of 
ground. Fromthe above experiment, I was induced 
to get of you, last fall, thirty-seven barrels for wheat, 
and should it act as well on wheat, as on oats, I shall 
continue to use it. I likewise used some Guano on 
wheat, last fall, at an equal cost per acre, whereby 
I shall know which is best. The result I will make 
known to you. 

P. S.—The oats started off, and grew a foot decid- 
edly in favor of your salts, but there being so small 
a quantity applied to the acre, it could not hold out 
to the end, as it stalked. 

Very repectfully. J. A. GOVER. 

It will be observed from the above, that Mr. 
Gover used but a quarter the quantity which should 
have beén applied; had he used it at the rate of two 
barrels ,on as ** poof land” as he describes his to be, 
the result would have been very different. We are 
surprised that so small a quantity used, should have 
produced oats, one foot taller than the Guanoed oats, 
used too, at the rate the Guano was. We should 
have expected the reverse. This experiment, though 
small, speaks well for the fertilizing properties of 
our sajts on oats. 





The following is from the ‘* Centreville Times,” of 
the 10th of November Jast :— 

Cuappey’s Satts.—Mr. Stephen J. Bradley, who 
tried the Chappell Salts upon his corn crop the pre- 
sent season speaks in the highest terms of the result. 

The results of the present season from the use of 
the Chappell salts in Queen Ann’s county, have been 
quite various.—In some parts the most flattering re- 
turns in crops have been given, and in others they 
have failed to remunerate the farmer for his outlay. 
The season it is well known was most unpropitious 
on account of the drought, and all manures failed of 
their intended effect where applied late in the Spring: 
Guano, both Peruvian and African, as well as Pou- 
drette and Baltimore wood ashes applied to the Edi- 
tor’s corn crop in May last, failed entirely to benefit 
thecrop, while the Chappell Salts applied to his Oat 
crop in March or early part of April gave a fine re- 
turn. 





The following letter was received from John B. 
Spencer, Esq., editor of the Centreville Times, ac 
companied with a specimen of the potatoes :— 


Centreville, Queen Ann’s Co., E. S. Md. 
November 26th, 1849. 


Dr. Cuarpet.,—Dear Sir :—Permit me to present 





you with sixteen Nova Scotia (Irish) potatoes, which 
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make a heaping half bushel, you will find them a 


very fine table variety. 

Although I ascribe their unusual growth, in a great 
measure, to your Fertilizing Salts, yet I take some 
small share of credit for theirexcellency of cultiva- 
tion. The same kind of potatoes dressed with Pe- 
ruvian Guano, and grown along side of those sent to 
you, did not measure so large by a third. 

Yours, respectfully, JOHN B. SPENCER. 


P. S.—Be kind enough to present Mr. Sands, of 
the American Farmer, a peck of them. 

I have the names of several farmers who used the 
salts on potatoes with great success. Potatoes re- 
quire good land, and attention. We would not 
depen? on the salts alone for a crop, in an impover- 
ished soil, though they would be of benefit, even 
under such an application. A dressing, broad-cast, 
and in the furrows, as recommended before, on land 
of tolerable strength, if the season for the crop is 
good, will greatly increase the yield, and be found to 
be a profitable manure ; while the potatoes will be 
much improved in quality and flavor. We notice in 
the experiment of Mr. Spencer, that the potatoes 
were one-third larger from the use of our salts, than 
form Peruvian Guano. 

Bel-Air, February 19th, 1850- 

Mr. P. S. Cuarrerc:—I received your favor of 
6th instant, and must ask your pardon for my seems 
ing neglect in not writing to you sooner, in regard to 
the results attending the use of your fertilizer on 
my corn. I fear I may be deemed too sanguine, but 
indeed I have not the slightest doubt in my mind, 
that it is far cheaper and more beneficial in lasting 
effect than Guano ; being applied muth easier, and 
greatly less offensive to the operator. What] bought 
of you in May, 1849, was applied ona heavy clay 
soil, on the lop of a hill, and the Jand had been in 
corn the year before; thus it had the two disadvan- 
tages, in want of sod or grass lay, and a drought to 
contend with. The course | pursued was this, in a 
six acre field, hill-side and hill, I hauld out on half of 
the field, and endeavored to put to the acre, on the 
hill-side, six three horse wagon loads of compost 
of unleached ashes, one-third lime, (used in cooking 
house, for the purpose of my Paper Mill,) one-third, 
and wood-pile, and rich earth scrapings, old leather, 
waste straw, &e., one-third, making it have the ad- 
vantage of decomposed vegetable matter, and lime, 
and ashes, and anima! substance, ready for the crop. 
On the other half of field, the hill-top, | put one bar- 
rel of your fertilizer to the acre, and ploughed the 
manure in, and harrowed the ground; I then crossed 
it and planted the corn. Inthe first manured piece, 
owing to rain and other mischances, there were two 
weeks lost before I could put in the corn om the part 
of field on which the fertilizer was applied; the 
corn on the hill-side was up, and had a warm west- 
ern exposure, and grew off, but did not look near so 
green, or show so thick a stalk, as your fertilizer 
or when it came vp. The first planted-corn 

ept ahead of the fertilizer, owing to warm expo- 
sure, until the hot days set in, and the drought came 
on, then the fertilized corn, though two weeks later 
eared out finely, and kept its dark flourishing green 
look long after the other had paled in color. The 
produce in both pieces, were the same, as near as 
may be judged, having been estimated at from eight 


cond crop corn, 











well grained ané 
of the cob. 5 Peet ets 
[have not the slightest hesitati ing, t 
if the “fertilized” cora had the same aye 
posure, and the advantage of two weeks lost, in 
of a due north exposure, it would have been the best 
odds. Then, look at the labor saved, and the cost 
application ; the six loads, from 250 to 300 bush 
cost more in hauling and spreading, than the pure 
and application of the fertilizer. I also put ¢ 
fertilizer where I could not, then, have ha , 
heavy loaded wagon—therefore I gave it the hi 
and coldest place to work on, and nobly did it work 
and I intend, next May, to give it a hill-side 
with sod to work on by itself, with the firm reli 
in its faithful performance of all you have said ak 
it in your circular. 
Yours, respectfully, R. W. WHALAND. 


N. B.—I forgot to state, that ] can see the 
zer acting yet, and design sowing oats on the 
ground without any other manure, and do $0 in cop 
fidence of a good crop. Yours, &e., R. W. W. 


Note—had Mr. Whaland used two barrels to the 
acre, instead of one, as stated, his prospect forth 
second crop on ‘the same land,” would be mach 
better, and if he intends to clover the oats he purps 
ses to sow this spring, 1 would advise him to put o 












another barrel to the acre—leaving “a land” & 
show the difference. 


iC} Having ploughed in the salts, to some ey 
tent, prevented the ill effects of the drought. 


Sheriff's office, Queen Ann’s Co, Feb., E. 8..Ma. 
Last spring, I purchased four Barrels “Chappells 
Fertilizer’? which I applied to my Corn, usinga 
pint to two Hills of Corn, (using the Common tin 
cup fora pint Measure,) after I had planted my 
Corn, it came up and stood well, and grew finely, 
with a beautiful appearance, and a prospect ofa 
heavy Crop, when the drought set in (which you re- 
member was very severe in this section of the Coun- 
try,) when it failed very much, notwithstanding, the 
Corn did not fire or burn much, but very little, and! 
raised a good Crop—the land being ordinary. 

I commenced applying the Fertilizer where I left 
off spreading Compost, and barn-yard Manures. 
Several of my neighbors called to see the Crops 
(knowing I had tried the Fertilizer as an expert 





ment.) They pronounced the Crop best wherel 
had applied the Fertilizer. 
Respectfully. 
S. J. BRADLEY. 


Mr. Bradley’s experiment tells well for the Fer 
tilizer on Corn, particularly, as it was only used ia 
small quantity, and had to contend with the drought. 
Had the weather, turned out good to the end of tis 
experiment, no question, the result would have been 
much more conclusive. Nor can any crop be large, 
manured or not manured, unless there Is 
rain for its vigorous growth. Mr. Spencer found 
Salts highly, benificial to his Oat crop, put i before 
the first of April, while all other manures, (a5 W? 
be seen by the extract from his paper) failed on bis 
Corn, put in some time in May. : 

In conclusion we will remark that, though we re 
commend the Fertilizer to be used as early in the 





to ten barrels per acre; excellent, certainly, for sé- 





season as possible, wedo so, to be more 
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rity, to some extent, against drought; applied in 
% or when the Corn was planted, its results, last 
were highly gratifying wherever used, and 
p we suitable;—-or such as to give any 
for the Crop to be a good one. 
Dushelw Should any farmer not be able to supply himself 
article, in time for its early application, he 
not therefore defer the experiment, even 
the Oats are in, or the Corn planted, he will 
ans the Season should prove propitious, find his 
fe in so doing. 
‘Ailwe ask, is that every farmer will try it for 
elves, if doubtful of its efficacy, try only a small 
mtity,—it is tothe ‘* Practical results’’ of exper- 
we rely for sustaining the reputation of the ar- 
and its introduction into general use. One 


experiment, is of more benefit to the far- 
, individually, in the way of improving his 


in co than all the theories ever written. 
. W, $BOther letters of recommendation will be pub- 
ed hereafter. ; 

to the we did not conscientiously believe all the statements 
for thee herein to be true, and that money invested in 
) much ie Fertilizer is well laid out, and the farmer every 
purpo. for a large return for his outlay, we can as- 
pat on we would not thus write, but would at once 


its manufacture. 

concluding, we think it proper and neces- 
, in self defence, to state, that the success which 
altended the use of our Fertilizer has induced at- 
pisat imitation. Any representation that said arti- 
isthe same, or contains the same constituents, is false, 
weare secured by Letters Patent in several of the 


. Me. important ingredients that enter into the compound, 

pells Hh no one dare infringe upon, or they will be held ac- 

ng a bulb. P. S. CHAPPELL, 

ot W. H. CHAPPELL. 
ny pan te ee 

ely, ari 

wf; qce, $3 per barrel of 300 Ibs, 

u re- 7 oT 

4 TERMS, 

ul oh On Delivery; or, approved City 
en Ceeplances for sums over $50. 
res, 

op MP OFFICE, CORNER OF HANOVER AND 


anD STREETS, up stairs. 





__ AN ACT. 
ACT to provide for the taking the sense of the 
0 the expediency of calling a Conven- 
a, to a new Constitution and form of gov- 
rome this State, and to provide for the elec- 

‘of es to such Convention. 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
Heo me paeple of this State, as to the expediency 
mtg & Vonvention of Delegates to be elected by 
to frame anew Constitution and form of 
except so far as regards the rights and 
existing between master and slave, as now 
and sanctioned by the Constitution and 
of Gov ernment of this State, itis hereby recom- 
the legal voters of the State, that on the 
atthe y of May, eighteen hundred and fifty, 
same piaces where county and city elections 
now held, that every person entitled to vote in the 
at Po yin General Seen: = 
ence to the question proposed by this 
1 expressing in writing or in printed form on the 
May cast, the words “For a Convention,” or 


Sef Bee sos Sere 5 - 





the words ‘‘Against a Convention,” as the case may be, 
and in case there should be any ballots without the 
Aesignation hereinbefore prescribed, the same shall not 
be counted either for or against a convention, but a 
seperate return ofthe same shal! be made by the judges 
of election as aforesaid. And it is also provided that 
the sheriffs of the several counties, of Howard district, 
and of the city of Baltimore, shall give notice of the 
day on which, under the provisions of this act, the 
people are recommended to assemble to vote for, or 
against the said convention, in the same manner as 
notice 1s now given of the election of Delegates to the 
General Assembly. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the several judges of election of this State, to re- 
ceive, accurately count, and duly return the number of 
ballots so cust, tothe several clerks of the county courts 
of this State, as the same are now required to be re- 
turned in the election of members to the House of Del- 
egates, and the several clerks aforesaid shail make a 
return to the Governur within ten days after said elec- 
tion, the number of ballots given for or against the 
call of a Convention, and the number of blank ballots 
cast, in the same manner as they return the number of 
ballots for the Governor of this State; and the laws 
regulating the returns for the said Governor, shall regu- 
late, govern and apply to the vote reco’:.mended to 
be taken by the provisions of this act, and a judge or 
judges of the election failing to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be liable to the same penalties 
as he or they would be by the non-compliance with 
the existing laws ef this State. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That as soon as the Go- 
vernor shall receive the returns of the number of bal- 
lots cast in this State, for or against a Convention, 
and blank ballots cast, it shall be the duty of the 
Governor, Chancellor of the State and the Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, or a majority of 
them, to proceed to count and cast up the same; and 
f, upon counting and casting up the returns as made 
to him by the jadges of election as hereinbefore 
prescribed. it shall appear to the Governor, Chancellor 
and Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, or a majori- 
ty of the said officers, that a majority of legal votes of 
the State are in favor of a call of a Convention, the 
Governor shall issue his proclamation ordering an elec - 
tion to be held in the several counties and the city of 
Baltimore, on the first Wednesday of September,righ~ 
teen hundred and fifty, for Delegates to the Convenf 
tion to frame a new Constitution and Form of Govern- 
went, in such manner and under such regulations as 
are hereinafter prov.ded. Provided, That if the Chan- 
cellor and Chief Judge shall refuse to act,then the 
Governor shall alone proceed to discharge the duties 
specified in this section. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That at the election to be 
held for delegates to the Convention, as prescribed in 
the third section of this act, the legal voters shall pro- 
ceed by ballot to elect Delegates to. the Conventir n. 
whose qualifications shall be the same as those rew 
required for a seat in the House of Delegates, and each 
county and city of Baltimore shall be entitled to the 
sane number of delegates to the Convention as they 
now have respectively in both Houses of the General 
Assembly of Maryland. And it 1s also provided, that 
the sheriff of each county, of Howard District, aud of 
the city of Baltimore, snall give notice, that the vote 
is to be taken as to a convention, as hereinbefore - 
vided for, by publication at least once a week for three 
weeks before the period fixed by the provisions ofthis 
act for the holding of the same. 

Sec 5. And be it enacted, That the laws relating to 
the election of delegates to the General Assembly shall 
in all respects govern and apply tothe election of dele- 
gates to the said Convention. Ard the said Conven- 
tion shall determine on the validity of the election, 
and the qualification of its members. 

Sec. 6. And be it enacted, That the Convention as- 
sembling in accordance with the call of the people and 








his act of Assembly, shall meet at the city of Anna- 
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very fine table variety. 


Although I ascribe their unusual growth, in a great 
measure, to your Fertilizing Salts, yet I take some 
small share of credit for theirexcellency of cultiva- 
tion. The same kind of potatoes dressed with Pe- 
ruvian Guano, and grown along side of those sent to 


you, did not measure so large by a third. 
Yours, respectfully, JOHN B. SPENCER. 


P. S.—Be kind enough to present Mr. Sands, of 


the American Farmer, a peck of them. 

I have the names of several farmers who used the 
salts on potatoes with great success. Potatoes re- 
quire good land, and attention. We would not 
depen? on the salts alone for a crop, in an impover- 
ished soil, though they would be of benefit, even 
under such an application. A dressing, broad-cast, 
and in the furrows, a3 recommended before, on land 
of tolerable strength, if the season for the crop is 
good, will greatly increase the yield, and be found to 
be a profitable manure ; while the potatoes will be 
much improved in quality and flavor. We notice in 
the experiment of Mr. Spencer, that the potatoes 
were one-third larger from the use of our salts, than 
form Peruvian Guano. 

Bel-Air, February 19th, 1850- 

Mr. P. S. Coarprett:—I received your favor of 
6th instant, and must ask your pardon for my seems 
ing neglect in not writing to you sooner, in regard to 
the results attending the use of your fertilizer on 
my corn. I fear I may be deemed too sanguine, but 
indeed I have not the slightest doubt in my mind, 
that it is far cheaper and more beneficial in lasting 
effect than Guano ; being applied muth easier, and 
greatly less offensive to the operator. What! bought 
of you in May, 1849, was applied ona heavy clay 
soil, on the lop of a hill, and the land had been in 
corn the year before; thus it had the two disadvan- 
tages, in want of sod or grass lay, and a drought to 
contend with. The course | pursued was this, in a 
six acre field, hill-side and hill, I hauld out on half of 
the field, and endeavored to put to the acre, on the 
hill-side, six three horse wagon loads of compost 
of unleached ashes, one-third lime, (used in cooking 
house, for the purpose of my Paper Mill,) one-third, 
and wood-pile, and rich earth scrapings, old leather, 
waste straw, &e., one-third, making it have the ad- 
vantage of decomposed vegetable matter, and Jime, 
and ashes, and animal substance, ready for the crop. 


On the other half of field, the hill-top, 1 put one bar- | 


rel of your fertilizer to the acre, and ploughed the 
manure in, and harrowed the ground; I then crossed 
it and planted the corn. In the first manured piece, 
owing to rain and other mischarces, there were two 
weeks lost before I could put in the corn om the part 
of field on which the fertilizer was applied; the 
corn on the hill-:ide was up, and had a warm west- 
ern exposure, and grew off, but did not Jook near so 
green, or show so thick a stalk, as your fertilizer 
peeomee when it came up. The first planted-corn 

ept ahead of the fertilizer, owing to warm expo- 
sure, until the hot days set in, and the drought came 
on, then the fertilized corn, though two weeks later 
eared out finely, and kept its dark flourishing green 
look long after the other had paledincolor. The 
produce in both pieces, were the same, as near as 
may be judged, having been estimated at from eight 
to ten barrels per acre; excellent, certainly, for sé- 


make @ heaping half bushel; you will find them a| cond crop corn, 


well grained an¢é 

of the cob. . i alata 

[have not theslightest hesitati i 
if the “ fertilized * aede had the same ts 
posure, and the advantage of two weeks lost, inst 
of a due north exposure, it would have been the best 
odds. Then, look at the labor saved, and the cost 
application ; the six loads, from 250 to 300 b 
cost more in hauling and spreading, than the pureh 
and application of the fertilizer. I also put ¢ 
fertilizer where I could not, then, have hauled 
heavy loaded wagon—therefore 1 gave it the hi 
and coldest place to work on, and nobly did it worked 
and I intend, next May, to give it a hill-side 
with sod to work on by itself, with the firm reli 
in its faithful performace of all you have said aby 
it in your circular. 

Yours, respectfully, R. W. WHALAND. 


N. B.—i forgot to state, that I can see the 
zer acting yet, and design sowing oats on the s 
ground without any other manure, and do $0 in cop. 
fidence of a good crop. Yours, &c., R. W. W. 

Note—had Mr. Whaland used two barrels to th 
acre, instead of one, as stated, his prospect for the| 
second crop on ‘the same land,” would be much 
better, and if he intends to clover the oats he purpo. 
ses to sow this spring, 1 would advise him to put » 

























r ask, 
ves, if ¢ 


ert) 


if we did ni 
herein t 


Fertilizer | 
ce for a |i 
jou We W 


on its m 
another barrel to the acre—leaving ‘a land” p MimBelore conc 
show the difference. Inewry 

3->> Having ploughed in the salts, to some & oo 
tent, prevented the ill effects of the drought. is the same, 
weare sec 


Sheriff’s office, Queen Ann’s Co, Feb., E..8.dM 
Last spring, I purchased four Barrels “Chappell 
Fertilizer’ which I applied to my Corn, usings 
pint to two Hills of Corn, (using the Common tir 
cup fora pint Measure,) after I had planted my 
Corn, it came up and stood well, and grew finely, 
with a beautiful appearance, and a prospect ofa 
heavy Crop, when the drought set in (which you re- 
member was very severe in this section of the Coun- 
try,) when it failed very much, notwithstanding, the 
Corn did not fire or burn much, but very little, and! 
raised a good Crop—the land being ordinary. 

I commenced applying the Fertilizer where I left 
off spreading Compost, and barn-yard Manure. 
Several of my neighbors called to see the Crops 
knowing I had tried the Fertilizer as an expert 


importan 


no one d 





| 
ment.) They pronounced the Crop best wherel 
had applied the Fertilizer. 
Respectfully. 
8. J. BRADLEY. 


Mr. Bradley’s experiment tells well for the Fer 
tilizer on Corn, particularly, as it was only used ia 
smal! quantity, and had to contend with the drought. 
Had the weather, turned out good to the end of lis 
experiment, no question, the result would have beet 
much more conclusive. Nor can any crop be large, 
manured or not manured, unless there is sufficien 
rain for its vigorous growth. Mr. Spencer found 
Salts highly, benificial to his Oat crop, put im before 
the first of April, while ali other manures, (as W2 
be seen by the extract from his paper) failed onhis 
Corn, put in some time in May. 

In conclusion we will remark that, though we re 
commend the Fertilizer to be used as early ip 
season as possible, we do so, to be more certain ss 
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y, to some extent, against drought; applied in 
y, or when the Corn was planted, its results, last 
were highly gratifying wherever used, and 
‘weather suitable;—or such as to give any 
for the Crop to be a good one. 
dany farmer not be able to supply himself 
the article, in time for its early application, he 
not therefore defer the experiment, even 
the Oats are in, or the Corn planted, he will 
the Season should prove propitious, find his 
tage in so doing. 
we ask, is that every farmer will try it for 
ves, if doubtful of its efficacy, try only a small 
fity,—it is tothe ‘‘ Practical results’? of exper- 
is we rely for sustaining the reputation of the ar- 
, and its introduction into general use. One 
ul experiment, is of more benefit to the far- 
, individually, in the way of improving his 
cket, than all the theories ever written. 
Other letters of recommendation will be pub- 
ed hereafter. } 
if we did not conscientiously believe all the statements 
herein to de true, and that money invested ia 
Fertilizer is well laid out, aud the farmer every 
tefor a large return for his outlay, we can as- 
jou we would not thus write, but would at once 
don its manufacture. 
ore concluding, we think it proper and neces- 
in self defence, to state, that the success which 
attended the use of our Fertilizer has induced at- 
pisat imitation. Any representation that said arti- 
is the same, or contains the same constituents, is false, 
weare secured by Letters Patent in several of the 
important ingredients that enter into the compound, 
thno one dare infringe upon, or they will be held ac- 
: P. S. CHAPPELL, 
W. H. CHAPPELL. 


ice, $3 per barrel of 300 Ibs, 
TERMS, 

ish on Delivery; or, approved City 

acceptances for sums over $50. 


F OFFICE, CORNER OF HANOVER AND 
a akD STREETS, up stairs. 





_ AN ACT. 
ACT to provide for the taking the sense of the 
op — the expediency of calling a Conven- 
, to frame a new Constitution and form of gov- 
ument for this State, and to provide for the elec- 
( egates to such Convention. 
ton 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 


That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
0 the of this State, as to the expediency 
a vention of Delegates to be elected by 
to frame anew Constitution and form of 
nt, except so far as regards the rights and 
existing between master and slave, as now 
ed and sanctioned by the Constitution and 
ernment of this State, itis hereby recom- 

0 legal voters of the State, that on the 
a the jay of May, eighteen hundred and fifty, 
an #ame places where county and city elections 
’ beld, that every person entitled to vote in the 
with tes to the General Assembiy, shail 
reference to the question proposed by this 

; beeing in writing or in printed form on the 
may cast, the words “For a Convention,” or 


the words ‘“‘Against a Convention,” as the case may be, 
and in case there should be any ballots without the 
designation hereinbefore prescribed, the same shall not 
be counted either for or against a convention, but a 
sepirate return ofthe same shall be made by the judges 
of eleetion as aforesaid. Andit is also provided that 
the sheriffs of the several counties, of Howard district, 
and of the city of Baltimore, shall give notice of the 
day on which, under the provisions of this act, the » 
people are recommended to assemble to vote for, or 
against the said convention, in the same manner as 
notice 1s now given of the election of Delegates to the 
General Assembly. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the several judges of election of this State, to re- 
ceive, accurately count, and duly return the number of 
ballots so cast, tothe several clerks of the county courts 
of this State, as the same are now required to be re- 
turned in the election of members to the House of Del- 
egates, and the several clerks aforesaid shall make a 
return to the Governur within ten days after said elec- 
tion, the number of ballots given for or against the 
call of a Convention, and the number of blank ballots 
cast, in the same manner as they return the number of 
ballots for the Governor of this State; and the laws 
regulating the returns for the said Governor, shall regu- 
late, govern and apply to the vote recomended to 
be taken by the provisions of this act, and a judge or 
judges of the election failing to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be liable to the same penalties 
as he or they would be by the non-compliance with 
the existing laws of this State. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That as soon as the Go- 
vernor shall receive the returns of the number of bal- 
lots cast in this State, for or against a Convention, 
and blank ballots cast, it shall be the duty of the 
Governor, Chancellor of the State and the Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, or a majority of 
them, to proceed to count and cast up the same; and 
f, upon counting and casting up the returns as made 
to him by the judges of election as hereinbefore 
prescribed. it shail appear to the Governor, Chancellor 
and Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, or a majori- 
ty of the said officers, that a majority of legal votes of 
the State are in favor of a call of a Convention, the 
Governor shall issue his proclamation ordering an elec- 
tion to be held in the several counties and the city of 
Baltimore, on the first Wednesday of September,+igh~ 
teen hundred and fifty, for Delegates to the Convenf 
tion to frame a new Constitution and Form of Govern- 
went, in such manner and under such regulations as 
are hereinafter prov ded. Provided, That if the Chan- 
ceilor and Chief Judge shall refuse to act,then the 
Governor shall alone proceed to discharge the duties 
specified in this section. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That at the election to be 
held for delegates to the Convention, as prescribed in 
the third section of this act, the legal voters shall pro- 
ceed by ballot to elect Delegates to the Conventir n. 
whose qualifications shall be the same as those rew 
required for a seat in the House of Delegates, and each 
county and city of Baltimore shal! be entitled to the 
same nuinber of delegates to the Convention as they 
now have respectively in both Houses of the General 
Assembly of Maryland. And itis also provided, that 
the sheriff of each county, of Howard District, and of 
the city of Baltimore, shall give notice, that the vote 
is to be taken as to a convention, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, by publication at least once a week for three 
weeks before the period fixed by the provisions ofthis 
act for the holding of the same. 

Sec 5. And be it enacted, That the laws relating to 
the election of delegates to the General Assembly shall 
in all respects govern and apply tothe election of dele- 
gates to the said Convention. Ard the said Conven- 
tion shall determine on the validity of the election, 
arid the qualification of its members. 

Sec. 6. And be it enacted, That the Convention as- 
sembling in accordance with the call of the people and 





his act of Assembly, shall meet at the city of Anna- 
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polis, on the first Monday of November, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty, and the said Convention shall continue 
in session from day to day until! the business for which 
they have been convened, shall be fully completed and 
finished; and the compensation of the Delegates to the 
said Convention shall be four dollars a day and the 
mileage now allowed by law to members o! the House 
of Delegates; and the said Convention shall have pow- 
er to appoint such elerks and other officers as may be 
deemed necessary to facilitate the transaction of the 
business of the Convention, and to fix their compen- 
sation; and that the Treasurer of the State of Maryland 
shall pay upon the order of the President of the said 
Convention, te each member thereof, the said sum of 
four dollars per day, and the mileage now allowed by 
law to the members of the House of Delegates, as 
herein provided; and shall also pay to the said clerks 
or other officers, upon the order of the said President, 
such compensation as the said Convention shall deter- 
wine to allow. 

Sec. 7. And be it also enacted, That if any vacancy 
or veeancies occur by death, resignation or otherwise, 
in either of the de‘egations hereinbefore provided for, 
either before or after the qualification of saiddelegates, 
the sheriff of the county, Howard District, or Balti- 
more city, in whose delegation such vacaney or va- 
cancies may occur, shall upon information thereof by 
said delegation, by the President of said Convention, 
or by the Governor of the State, immediately issue 
public notice for aspecial election to be held at the 
usual places for holding elections in said county, How- 
ard district, or Baltimore city, in not less than five nor 
more than ten days after said notice, for the purpose of 
supplying said vacancy or vacancies. 

c.8. And be it enacted, That the constitution re- 
ported and adopted by the convention assembled as 
aforesai:, shall on the lst Wednesday in June, eighteen 
hundred and fifiy one, be submitted to the legal and 
qualified voters of this State, for their adoption or re- 
jection, and the voters shali on their ballots, plainly 
designated, express the assent cr dissent to the adoption 
of the Constitution, submitted to them by the following 
words, written or printed on their ballots, to wit: “‘For 
the new constitution,” or “‘against the new constitu- 
tion,” which said ballots shal! be counted by the judges 
of the election, and the number of ballots given for or 
against the adoption of the said constitution submitted 
to the people by the convention, shall be returned to 
the Gevernor of the State of Maryland, by the clerks 
aforesaid, within thirty days after the time of holding 
the election, and in case there shall be any hallots 
without the designation hereinbefore prescribed, the 
same shall not be counted either for or azain-t the 
adoption of the constitution, but a separate return of 
the same shali be made by the judges of eection as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That in case of the refu- 
sal or neglect of the judges of the election in any of 
the counties of this State, or the city of Baltimore, or 
Howard District, to make the return of the votes cast 
for or against the adoption of the new constitution, in 
their respective counties. the city of Baltimore or 
Howard District, such judge or judges so refusing or 
neglecting, shall be liable to the penalty and forfeiture 
of the sum of five hundred dollars, to be recovered by 
presentment by the Grand Jury of the county, city or 
istrict in which said judge or judges reside, and on a 
conviction of such judge or judges for neglecting or 
refusing to make the return of the number of votes 
given for or against the adoption of the said constitu- 
tion a3 aforesaid, he or they shall in the discretion of 
the court before whom his or their conviction may be 
had, be subject also to imprisonment in the county jail 
for the sace of thirty days. 

Sec. 10. And be it enacted, That any Senator or Re- 
presentative in Congress, or State Senator, or any civil 
officer of the State or United Siates, residing within 
the limits of the State of Maryland, for tweive months 
next preceding said election, or members of the House 
of Delegates, shall be eligible to a seat in the Conven- 
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tion to assemble as hereinbefore i ae 
affecting the tenor of their respective offices, om 

Sec. 11. And be itenacted, That when the Go tere 
shall receive the returns ot the number of ballots « ai 
in this State, for the adoption or rejection of the sors hi 
stitution submitted by the Convention to the peouiit pounds 
and if upon counting and casting up the returns ame CaUSe- 
made to him by the judges of election as herei sold, bu 
Prescribed, it shall appear that a majority of the jected, 
voters of the State, are in favor of the adoption of { owe 
said Constitution, he shall issue bis proclamation Mm —some 
the people of the State, declaring the tact, and he under si 
take such steps as shall be required by the said ast 2 
stitution for the same to go into operation and to supe we 
sede the old Constitution of this State. _ 

Sec. 12. And be it enacted, That this bill shall - 
published once a week for six successive weeks 2. 33 
vious to the said first Wednesday in May next, in ex vase 
newspaper published in the State of Maryland. 

Sec. 13. And be it enacted, ‘That any act or acts am previou 
parts of acts, inconsistent with this act, be, and (WE when de 
same are hereby repealed. pess of | 
STATE OF MARYLAND, To wi: ere 

We hereby certily that the foregoing is a full These | 
true copy of an act entitled “an act to provide fori Char * 
taking the sense of the people upon the expediency qm -Hatles 
calling a Convention, to frame a new Constitution ning sir 
Form of Government for this State, and to providefqam simple n 
the election of delegates to such Convention,” whim difficulti 
passed the General Assembly of Maryland at Dee its oper 
ber session, 1849. minds at 

Given under our hands at the City of Annapolis, into effe 
this 14th day of March, 1850 isa pro 

GEO. G. BREWER, Clerk Housel MB oh 
Delegates of Mi ay w 

JOS. H. NICHOLSON, Clerk Senate i $00 tea 

THE PATUXENT PLANTER, AND Tit jm &%@9!0 

CHARLES COUNTY AGRICULTU- ith ee 

RAL SOCIETY. of wheat 

To the Editor of the American Farmer. vineed, t 

Under the heading, ‘ Important Suggestions," @i for this 
wards the conclusion of the communication, in ig ay othe 
March number of the Farmer, from your general equitable 
sagacious and interesting correspondent, who wri seek is t 
over the signature of Patuxent Planter, are som they ente 
unjust reflections, on the resolutions adopted by i not be, a 
Charles County Agricultural Society, at their der mere 
annual meeting; and which were published Ple are a: 
January number of your paper. If the writer tised upo 
the strictures, on the first and fourth resolatom@ Rived at, 
above referred to, had sought to ascertain them indifferen 
ture of the grieyances, which they were inten for amor: 
remedy, I doubt not, but that, instead of his and buye 
timed facetiousness, and caustic criticism, We Uy quickly, 1 
have found his able pen exerted in bebalf of Wi ¢r those 
farming interests of Maryland,—although a minds of 
rity of her inhabitants are not so fortunate as ® na » th 
side in regions so fertile - - ae po ae 
averages sixty pounds, and wheat sixty-six P » for 
to the tinal struck bushel. It is true that Of Wixent Pi, 
is no formal preamble to the resolutions, #© fos 
forth the causes that led to their Leeper half a 
adoption; and it is equally true, that it was Prt age 
desire to conceal the motives, by which they It 0 
prompted, that this was not done. Iflamoml may 
ly informed, it was thought altogether anneo a he 
to append a preamble of the kind, as ret idle on 
rally believed that the evils against whieh " inet we 
directed, were of too notorious a reenpert “hefain 

i n rson, W. 
misapprehended by any pe °? test of the buyCM already 5 





ever been subjected to the parti 








scales. 
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c——— 

It has frequently occurred, that wheat from the 
same lot, sent at intervals of two weeks ito the Bal- 
timore market, (aye, at the same time, though in 
diferent vessels,) and sold to different purcha- 
gers, has shewn a difference of from two to four 

in the weight,—without any appreciable 

cause. It has also frequently occurred, that wheat 
sold, but not delivered immediately, has been re- 
iected, for no other cause but a decline in the mar- 
yalue, between the time of sale and delivery, 
—some frivolous pretext urged,—and our agents, 
wéer such circumstances, consenting to shamefully 
unjast abatement of the prices at which the grain 
was sold. Furthermore it is a fixed fact, that the 
bags containing the wheat, whichr is to average the 
abe the cargo, are taken to the rooms of the 
rs, and weighed in scales, that are not even 
falaneed in the presence of the skipper or agent, 
yious to the weighing. It has also occurred that 
when doubts have been expressed as to the correct- 
ness of the weights, and an offer made, by the sel- 
ler, to test them by the State scales, it has been re~ 
sented with intemperate zeal by the purchaser.— 
These are but a few of the tauses that induced the 
Charles County Society, to recommend the run- 
ning struck measure. It appeared to be the most 
simple manner of getting rid of very many of the 










vide 

” whi difficulties with which this subject is beset,—and 

Deca its operation is easily understood by the dullest 

._ 9 ninds amongst us. hn this resolution, if carried 
polis, into effect, could work to the disadvantage of any, 

a isa problem beyond my comprehension. Famili- 

f Mia wily with the article on the part.of the purchaser, 

ate son teaches him to discriminate, from an exami- 

f Mi. tation of the samples, with almost accurate nicety, 
ilsyalue for the manufacture of flour, before it ever 

TH i 8028 into the scales. 

r. As has been remarked above, the society, for 
these reasons, expressed a preference for the sale 
of wheat by the running bushel. Yet I feel con- 

Ae titced, that they have no such wedded attachment 
ns, this measure, as would prevent their adopting 
in any other that would present a plainer or more 
nerd equitable manner of arranging the matter. All they 

) seek is to have the Jaws so amended, that, when 

e soll™ theyenter the market with their grain, they may 

by hot be, as they are now, entirely subject to the ten- 

it der mercies of the harpies of the trade. The peo- 
in Wa Pleare aroused to a sense of the impositions prac- 
itt GE lised upon them, by the buyers, which, if not con- 

log Rived at, are at least tolerated, with almost silent 
eral indifference, by their agents. ‘The time has come 
det 4more honest understanding, between the sellers 
is and buyers,—something must be done, and done 
oe | y, to re-establish confidence between them,— 
of tor mistrusts which are now raukling in the 

w@@ Winds of the Farmers, will lead them to seek else- 
o » that justice which they fear it is impossible 

pe ve meted to them, in their own emporium. I 
tever, for one moment, expected to find the Pa- 

Ma kent Planter, who has heretofore made his scath- 
ei 88 brand teli with such force upon the combina- 

d of agents and buyers, doing battle in their be- 

e + 4gainst the best interests of the wheat growing 
it of our country. 

: on ye to him, - a matter of moment, (rais- 
a does, wheat averaging sixty-six pounds 
Tupning struck bushel,) to lose a pound or 

ol isa: Weight; but to the generality of Farmers, it 

Pe a we matter, to be thus deliberately swindled 
- alarge per centage of their labors. We have 
) Y seen, with great surprise, the disposition 


made of the bill, introduced in our House of Dele- 
ates, by a representative (Mr. Plowden,) from St. 
Mary’s, having for its end the more equitable ad- 
justment of these matters, in which the Patuxent 
lanter’s favorite standard.of sixty pounds was re- 
tained. The editor of the Farmer, in referring to 
the vote upon the bill, says, that it was i by 
the decided vote of 48 to 18. Though the majority 
by whom it was rejected, was very large, yet, [ 
hope, that so far ag it is entitled to the claim of be- 
ing decided, it may be confined to the action of the 
ponent legislature. The Patuxent Planter, is, I 
umbly conceive, mistaken as to the effect of the 
fourth resolution, which urges the repeal of the law, 
by which produce agents are now required to take 
out licenses. It would appear, to judge from the 
remarks made'by him on this subject, that-he thinks 
more justice will be done to us by a few purse-proud 
men, who have grown fat at our expense, whilst 
pretending to act as agents for us, in the Baltimore 
market. The society by which the fourth resolu- 
tion was adopted, held a different opinion. As our 
law now exists, the principal agents are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, nothing but monopolists. But it 
is a measure requiring a fuller examination than 
the limis of this paper will permit. Iwill but give 
utterance to a sentiment, which I feel confident is 
equally entertained by our friend; it is; that uhani- 
mity of action is required on the part of the Far- 
mers and Pianters, before the evils “complained of, 
can be arrested. A combined and unflinching ef- 
fort is necessary to burst asunder the bands in which 
we are held by the speculators, both native and 
foreign. I trust that when Patxuent Planter re- 
sumes this subject, as he has promised, he will bring 
forward some well matured plan, by which our in- 
terests may be more effectually protected. 1 ean- 
not close this communication without bearing tes- 
timony to the valuable report, made by the State 
Agricultural Chemist to the Legislature, in which 
we find the result of his labors since the establish- 
ment, by law, of this office. In it we find a greater 
amount of scientific and practical information em- 
braced in smaller compass, yet without sacrificing 
perspicuity, than can be met with any where else. 
It may be truly said, that he has done the State 
some service; with but a single eye to the faithful 
pemenenee of the task devolved upon him, he has 
een brought occasionally into collision with specu- 
lators on the credulity of a too cenfiding public; 
and with fearless independence of character has ex- 
osed the deceitful wiles by which their avarice has 
eset us. ry 
For this he has my cordial thanks, and in my 
epee should receive some unmistakable evidence 
of the public approbation. 
A Voice From, Sr. Mary’s. 
REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. § E. Reynolds. 
Marcu 30th, 1850. 
The news which we received from Europe about 
the middle of January last, carried up the prices of 
Tobacco very considerably, but the finer sorts remain- 
ed about the same, so*that from the middle of Jany. 
to about the 12th inst. we had a better market for to- 
bacco and higher rates than we have had before 
since 1840, and we supposed that these prices would 
have obtained the year out; but in this it would ap- 
pear that we are to be disappointed, and doomed 
again to low prices; but we are of opinion that this 
| result may be avoided by a proper management on 
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the part of planters, particularly those who are for- 
eing in their crops so very prematurely, as there is 
at this time little or no demand for the article;—no 
body wishing to buy, unless at prices $1 to $1.50 on 
the finer sorts less than the prices which ruled here in | 
Decr. and and January.—This state of things it is| 
said, is brought about by the news from Europe by| 
the two last steamers, showing large stocks on hand 
and dull markets on the other side; whether this 
statement is true or not, we do not know; but one 
thing we do know, which is, that the stocks now in 
first hands in Baltimore were never so low as at the 
present time, amounting to, we might say, “eompa- | 
ratively nothing,” except what has been inspected | 
within the last two or three weeks. Now, it must, 
be as plain to the ‘‘planters” as the “sun at noon- 
day,” that the market here is entirely in their own 
hands; and all that is necessary to keep up the 





prices of January and February is for the planters Fe 
to keep their crops at home for 30 or 40 days; and, | p 


| 


in the interim, there will have arrived, possibly, | 9 


some 8 or 10 “German ships,” which will, we think, 
not be permitted to return home without tobacco, and 
they would be subjected to too heavy expense to lay 
here idle waiting upon the market; such a thing nev- 
er was done and never will be. We throw out these 
hasty observations, hoping they may meet the views 
of the planters “unanimously,” and result to the ad- 
vantage of all; otherwise, if but partially observed, 
it may injure some ; but. if low prices must rule 
hereafter, our planters must, in some measure, lay 
the evil at their own door. 

We quote common dark crop and second at 3 to 
$4; good crop, 5 to $6; good and fine reds, 6 to $9; 
but our quotations for the higher grades are only 
nominal, inthe absence of transactions, nbne of 
which have occurred for some days. 

Wheat. Good reds, 1.00 to $1.05; good white, 
1.06 to $1.10; ditto for family flour, 1.12 to $1.18. 

Corn. Fair and good white, 47 to 50c.; mixed 
do., 47; yellow, 49 to 51. Rye, 50 to 53c. Oats, 
Md., at 32 to 35; Pa., 35 to 37. 





Cattle.—Prices ranged from $3 to $4.25 on the 
hoof, equal to $628.25 net, and averaging $3.623 | 
gross. Hogs, $5 to $5.20. Cotton, mid. to fair up- | 
Jand, sales at 113a12ic.,4.and 6 mos. Shad, new, | 
$10. Herrings, $5.50. Flour, $4.62. Rye Flour, 
$8. Corn Meal,$5.75 per bbl. Molasses, N. O., 

4a27c.; Cuba, 17220; P. Rico, 26229. Rice, $3.50 
a3.62 per 100 Ibs. Sugar, N. O., $4.55a5.75; Cuba, 
$4.50a5.75; P. Rico, $4.50a6. ‘The stock of sugar 
1s decreasing, and better prices are expected. Whis- 
key, sales at 23a235c. jn bbls. Wool, stock light, 
and demand limited. 

Guano.—Peruvian, $48 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; in 
Jots of 10 tons, $47. Patagonian, $38 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; in lots of 10 tons, $37. 

Timothy Seed, retail, $3423}. Clover Seed, do., 
4424.50 for new. 

Liverroot, March &, 1850. 

Tobacco Market.—The sales this month are 2774 
hhds , viz: 200 Virginia leaf, 494 stemmed, 257 
Kentucky leaf, 1816 stemmed, and 7 Maryland. 
The imports are 174 hhds. from New York, 29 from 
New Orleans, and 20 from Baltimore. The opera- 
tions of speculators were continued in the early part 
of the month; their purchases were heavy, and es- 
* tablished an advance of 3d. to Id. per Ib. on both 
Virginia and Kentucky stemmed, which has been 
confirmed by subsequent sales both fur resale and 
the trade. Virginia leaf has been comparatively 





—— 
neglected, and has been less affected; but is is ra. 
sonable to suppose that it must, ere long, be in te. 
quest, and partake of the improvement, We ma 
remark that a few fine stemmed, both om 
Kentucky, have been sold at $d. above highest 
quotation. The market closes firmly, ~~~. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
From the 20th of February to the 2st of March 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carrol) County, Mi. 


Taken at 6 0°clock, a. m., 2 o°clock, noon, and al 00a 
Wind. Temperature Remarrs. 

2w sw wi/23 Clear, cloudy 

— 2 oe Clear 

2inw NW Nw/32 Clear 

QBinw sw ws Clear 

24\w se sw Cloudy, rain 

§ 5 Clear 

w 2 Clear 


25|w w 
w Clear cloudy, 























58 
‘te 41|Cloudy, drizzling, rain 1-2 in, 
w 38 Clear, and very strong wind, 
44, Clear 
Cloudy, hail, rain, snow 
23) Clear 


2 


35) Clear 
45 Rain 2in. 
Clear 
Clear 
Clear 
Frost, clear 
Clear 
Clear 
é Cloudy, rain. 
65 61 Rain 9 1-2 in., clear 
50) Clear, rain 34 in, 

sw/40 7 Fog, clear 

nel40 < Cloudy, drizzling, rain 
nw/37 43) Rain 1-10 in., cloudy 
nw/42 37 Clear, cloudy 

w/43 30 Clear 
an ___- | 


ALTIMORE No. 1 GROUND PLASTER 
for sale by the subscriber, on the best terms, 
who would respectfully state to the agricultural 
community that he gives his whole attention to the 
selecting and grinding of plaster in the best manner, 
from cargoes of the purest article, selected by him 
self; and as regards the quality of which, he refers 
to the certificate of the State Inspector, below. 
WM. A. DUNNINGTON, 
Steam Plaster Miil, on the Basi. 


I hereby certify, that I have analyzed average 
samples of all cargoes of Plaster that W. A. Du- 
nington has purchased for his mill during the past 
eigh:een months, and state that the result of said 
analysis produced au average per centage equal to 
the best that has come under my inspection. 

M. LAMB, Inspector. 

Baltimore 4 mo., 1, 1850. apl 


OR RENT OR LEASE—A FARM, containing wast 

of cleared land, adjoining Baltimore city limits. [tis 
a fine state of cultivation; a crop in the ground, on 
acres in blue stem white wheat, which will be put in 
this spring, and a field of clover ready to cut this p= 
There isa comfortable residence, with a large bam —_ 
out-buildings, ali in good order. The fields are all we 
tered. Its proximity to the eity, and the general ’ , 
of the farm, renders it a desirable opportunity for an a 
ous and enterprising farmer, to whom a lease would be gi' 
for6 or8 years. There are various implements and 4 
ry on the place, which could be had also, if . 
ther descriprion is deemed unnecessary, as any person Ap 
of renting or caer, yy of oa view the premises. 
ply to the editor of the American Farmer. . 
4 tig Lancaster Examiner publish 3 times, and charge +g 
office. me * 


ONE SHAVINGS—Y 
OR SALE—}00 bushels of B ag 


febl-f East Falls Avenue, near the Bridge, 
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~~ AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
The subscriber, manufacwrer of 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINES 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS, 
And dealer in SEEDS, &c., offers for 


sale 
HORSE POWERS, forfrom2to8 


horses. 

THRESHERS, of various sizes and su- 
perior construction. 

WHEAT FANS, improved pattern 1850, 
warranted to clean equal to any other 
fan at one operation. 

PLOUGHS, of all sizes and various 
patierns. 

Parker’s original Iron Cylinder CORN SHELLER, known by 

some as the Virginia Sheller; price for horse power, $27 ; 


bund power, $24. , ‘ 
Smith’s Patent STRAW CUTTER;; price, $10 ; one of which 

was exhibited at the last Maryland State Fair, and gave 

very general satisfaction. This cutter can be eusily trans- 
Pi to any part of the United States, occupying, when 

packed, a space of only 1 foot by 4. 

Also, Harrows, Cultivators, Axes, Scythes, Shovels, Spades, 
ke. ders from any part of the U. States punctually 


to. 
ufactory on Water st. Warehouse, No. 36 Main street. 
a . ”'J. K. PARKER. 


Richmond, April 1, 1850. St 
PLOWS AND CULTIVATING 
IMPLEMENTS. 


R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


AVE manufactured, and have for sale, an extensive 
assortment of Cultivating and Flushing PLOWS, Corn 

and Drag HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, ROLLERS, &c. 
Also—We particularly recommend to the notice of Planters 
the;Echelon or Gang Plow, made to cast 2, 3, 4 or 5 furrows, 
and admirably adapted for seeding, cultivation or shallow 
bea The Plows casting two furrows are made with 










and small mould boards, and suitable for cultivation or 
inary plowing. k. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
62 Light street, Baltimore. 


SEEDS FOR ROOT CROPS. 
UST received by the subscribers— 
000 Ils. Mange! Wurzel and White French SUGAR 
BEET SEED 
1 case large oval Sugar Beet P 
200 Ibs. Altringham and White Belgium Carrot Seed 
l cask purple top Ruta Baga 
1 do. le’s Hybrid Turnip 
10 bbls. large Yellow Crookneck Canada and Quasha 
Pumpkin Seed 
10 bbis. Jerusalem Artichoke Roots. 





CORN DRILL. 





4 hw above figure represents the original plan of our Corn 
and Seed Horse Drilling Machine, which has recently 
undergone improvement. Instead of the coulter in front, we 
have substituted a wheel for regulating the depth of the drills; 
also, instead of the broad wheel behind, we now attach two 
narrow wheels, which run on either side of the beam. 
these alterations, the machine is made to plant the seed wi! 
more certainty as regards depth, and to run more steady. The 
machine, including a Corn, Beet and Turnip Cylinder, is sold 
at $20. Almost any description of seed may be planted with 
this machine, by attaching suitable cylinders, and 
directions furnished with the machine. 

A hand power machine, of similar construction, is made by 
the subscribers, and sold at @10. 








ALso, 
GARDEN and GRASS SEEDS, of every description. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
ap 62 Light street, Baltimore. 


R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
apl 62 Light st. Baltimore. 





Agricultural Depot of Kettlewell&Davidson’s Renovator. 





CORN PLANTING—OATS CROP—The sub- 
seribers again ask the privilege of reminding far- 
mers that they are prepared to supply them with the 
cheapest, the most permanent and effectual chemical 
manure they can buy. Without wishing to detract 
from the claims of others, they ask that their article 
the Reowvaror, may not be confounded with any other 


fertilizer offered to the public. They wish to be tried and 


stand upon their own merits. The article they manu- 
facture has been approved of by the severest chem- 
ieal investigation ; and the results confirmed by an 
extensive experiment. At nearly half the price of 
Patagonia Guano ; at nearly 3-5 less than the Peru- 
Vian; they will agree to forfeit 10 barrels of their 

hovator to any of the numerous experiments 
which they know have been made side by side with 
the former, where more grain has been, or will be, 
the coming crop, realised to the acre from the use of this 
description of Guano, than their fertilizer. The expe- 
riment to be carefully made, under proof, and the 








forfeiture tendered to all; advantages of soil, culti- 
vation, &c. to be equal. In some cases the Peru- 
vian has surpassed the fertlizer, in others to the 
contrary; in some cases both have failed to 
a certain extent, but in a second crop it is 
almost impossible for the fertilizer to fail; as 
one of the primary objects has been to make a chemi- 
cal combination that would give permanent improvement 
to the soil, and we know that the Renovator will. It 
must also be borne in mind, that the ammonia in Gu- 
ano being volatile, and therefore rapidly escaping 
from the earth, at once shows its effectupon the plant, 
while the most advantage from the Fertilizer, is at 
the time the grain is heading. The ammonia in the 
latter being a sulphate, or fixed with the oil of vit- 
riol. 

With this confidence, we offer our Renovator to 
the Agriculturist for the approaching Corn, and Oats 
crop. We ask the farmer from its cheapness—per- 
mananecy of price—lasting effects — facility for . 
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use—and transportation, is it not worthy of a trial? 
Is it not worthy of support? We are happy to say 
it must be; for te has been most gare sustained 
by our enterprising farmers—we having last season, 
sold every barrel we made, and this season thus ear- 
ly, have either delivered or engaged one third of all 
we could find the residiums to manufacture since 
last November. 
The subscribers also call the particular attention 
of Tobacco planters to the Chemical compound, the 
Generator, a combination made expressly for the 
wth of this plant. Surely in a matter so vitally 
important to the planters of this Sate, they could 
venture a trifle as an experiment, which if adapted 
to their soil would be of incalculable advantage to 
them. It has proven so to those who have made 
such trial, and renewed orders, with strong’commen- 
dation has been the result. If the Chemist can sup- 
ly the elements to the soil, which this plant has ex- 
austed, a great has been accomplished, and 
this we feel c t has been done by us. 
The subscribers also again notify Farmers, that to 
complete their enterprise of an “Agricultural Depot” 
they have constantly on hand the very best Ground 
Plaster, every barre! of which is branded with their own 
name, and ground at their mill. 
In making orders, those who buy through agencies 
should specify that they want Kettlewell & Davidson’s, 
or they may not get it. * 
We respectfully refer to, the annexed certificates 
to which we could add a number too costly to print. 
N. B. As the elements of the renovator sink into 
the earth, it has been demonstrated that there is no 
manure equal to it, as a top dressing for grain or 


grass. 
KETTLEWELL & DAVIDSON, 


wins until I shuck out the corn. I would bet on the 
salts. Your friend, 
F. P, BLAIR. 


Dear Sir: I have no hesitation, on the contrary 
take great pleasure in affording you the result of my 
experiment of your Agricultural Renovating Salts 
for the improvement of land. My experience is un- 





questionable and decidedly favorable. I it 
upon five acres of poor land, (which | in 
corn,) both broadcast and in the hill, of 


land which had been both limed and manured ; and 
where your Renovator was used, I find the corn in 
every respect to be as good and flourishing, as itis 
upon better land that had been heavily manured up- 
on a clover sod. I look upon your enterprise as 
highly important to the farming interests of the State, 
in thus affording them so cheap and valuable a ma- 
nure, and can give no stronger evidence of my con- 
fidence in it, than by ordering five times the quantity 
I purchased of you last spring. 
Very respectfully, 
Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN L. STANSBURY. 
Bar. August 16th, 1849. 





From a member of the Baltimore Bar. : 
Bartimore, July 18, 1849. 

Dear Sir: In redemption of my promise to you 
made in the spring, when I purchased a ton of your 
‘*Renovator,” it gives me pleasure to state that my 
expectations from its use have thus far been fully 
realised. As directed, I applied on each hill of the 
corn immediately after the same had been planted, a 
small handful, and upon one or two parts of the field 
where the soil had been almost entirely washed off, 





Factory Hamburg Street, Federal Hill. 

Office (down stairs) at the Wholesale Drug Store 
of Messrs. Ober and M‘Conkey, corner of Lombard 
and. Hanover streets. 


PRICE OF THE RENOVATOR, 


the “Renovator” at the rate of a barrel per acre, 
was sown breadcast and harrowed in before planting 
the corn. The corn where the “Renovator” has 
been used appears much better both in color and 
size, than where none has been used, though the 
land where none has been used is apparently much 
better than that where the ‘‘Renovator” was used. 








$3 per barrel, or $20 per ton. 





I consider your **Renovator” a valuable composi- 





Lavret Factory, July 29, 1848. 

Mr. John Kettleweli—Dear Sir: In reply to your 
communication, asking for my experience in the use 
of your Fertilizer, 1 have but time to say, that I have 
it on grass, as a top-dressing, and on corn, as 
an experiment, this spring, at the rate of 2 to 2: 
per acre, in both cases with as mach effect, 
eppereally, as where | used stable manure or ashes. 

_. Lam satisfied, so far, with the effects produced b 
it, and shall continue to apply it wherever 1 fall 

shert of my other manures. 
Yours, very er , 
.C 


tion, and should my corn continue to improve as it 
has done I shall be amply rewarded for the expense 
incurred. I shall certainly use some of your “Ren- 
ovator” on my wheat this fall. 

Yours, &e. 





Howarp Distasct, August 17, 1849 
John Kettlewell, Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor now before me, | have to 
state, that having made the trial of your fertilizer on 
potatoes and corn, I am much gratified with the re- 
sult— being confident that where it has been applied, 
that the yield will be double, independent of jeaving 


APRON. | the ground in a much better state than it was pre 


Suver Sprine, July 22, 1849. 


aratory to my applying it, and, from the experiment 
Siem made, believe it to ‘be one of the most valua- 


My Dear Sir: I measured 3 ‘.cres of ground to| ble manures now known ; and, as an evidence of my 
make an experiment of the relative value of your] opinion of its fertilizing qualities, you will please 
renovating Salts, ashes and plaster, and Peruvian| send me as early as convenient, ten barrels, W 
guano. I put five dollars worth of each on corn,| I was on the point of ordering when your favor came 
giving a separate acre a broadcasting application of| to hand. Nothing new. 


your manure—another acre the ashes—the third 
acre the guano. The soil of each acre is as near 
alike as can be. As yet, it is impossible to say 
which has the race. The guano run ahead at first, 
but now, [ think, it is neck and neck with the salts ; 


With respect your friend, 
, POPETER GORMAN. 





Baxtimore County, 1849. 
Dear Sir : I have no reluctance to repeat to you 





the ashes and plaster, at the beginning rather behind| what I stated, in personal interview, a few days 2g 


both, is running up. It is impossible to say which! that my experiment of your agricultura 


] Renovator 
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has met my entire expectations, and that I look upon 
itas an enterprise deeply interesting to the agricul- 
tral interests of the State. It is cheap in price, 
and, in applying it uponcorn, in comparison with 
» My experience gives itthe preference. I 
can give you no better evidence of my faith in its 
per ities as a fertilizer than in ordering, as I now do, 
ve times the quantity which I purchased from you 
inthe spring. That time will confirm your opinion 
that it will give continued improvement to the land, I 
have an equal confidence. 
Yours respectfully, 
C. 8S. STANSBURY. 


To Messrs. Kettlewell & Davison: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your inquiry, how the ex- 
periment I made of your chemical Renovator result- 
ed, I take pleasure in saying, far beyond my expec- 
tations. I sowed it broadcast, a barrel to the acre, 
upon poor land, and upon an old sod that had not 
been ploughed for some years, and planted my corn 
upon the 12th of May. I repeat, the land was poor; 
but my corn, thus far, in appearance, has not only 
astonished myself, but promises a yield which has 
surprised all of the many who have seen it, the 
ny of the land taken into consideration ; indeed, 
know of none in my neighborhood that is better, 
without any regard to soil. It is scarcely necessary 
to say, from this demonstration—which I should like 
eyery farmer in the State to see—that my confidence 
in the fertilizing qualities of your salts is stronger 
than in any manure I have ever tried. 
Truly your friend, 
JOHN H. KAUFFMAN. 
Baltimore, August 27, 1849. 
Monreomery Co., August 29th, 1849. 
Dear Sir: Last spring I purchased fifteen bar- 
rels of your Renovator, and applied it at the rate o- 
1 1-2 barrels per acre, on my corn ground, by harf 
rowing it in after the ground had been plowed. The 
result, to appearances, thus far, is good. 1 also ap- 
plied two barrels per acre to my tobacco land, and 
am as well’satisfied at present with that as the corn. 
I am opposed to rcommending any single experi- 
ment to others, but will purchase of you for my fall 
crop, Yours, most respectfully, 
N.C. DICKERSON. 
J. Kettlewell, Esq. 


P. 8. Some of my neighbors have seen the as- 
tonishing effects of your Renovatoron my crops, and 
have determined to purchase of you, this fall, for 
their wheat crop. N. C. D. 


3L} The following papers will insert this adver- 
tisement, or so much of it as may amount to $5, viz: 
Harford Gazette, Howard Advocate, Cecil Whig, 
Marlboro’ Gazette, Worcester Shield, Easton Star, 
Cambridge Democrat, St. Mary’s Beacon, Rock- 
«Ville Journal. ap) 


A GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 

CHINERY.——GEOER.GE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 

nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 

ROW prepared to supply Agriculturists and all others in want of 

tural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 

in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 

or water power ; mg ed yory Horse biewet of va- 

rious sizes, ranging in price rom to $200, and each simple 

strong and powtrful. His Horse Power & Thr i Machine? 

he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 

Machines without the horse power, according to 

size, at $30, 40, 65 and $75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 


ERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—For sale, a few barrels, 
raised in e county, at @1 per bushel. Apply at 
mr 














Baltimore Fire Insurance Company. 
No, 24 South Street, Baltimore. 


HIS old established Com incorporated by the legis- 
T lature of Maryland, toa continues ev INSURE 


AGAINST LOSS OR LE BY FIRE, in the city 
or country, on the various of property: On Farms, 
Barns, Granaries, &c.—on Dw Storehouses and 
Warehouses,—on Merchandize—on Country Produce—on 


urniture—on Vessels Building, on Vessels in 
Port, and on C , &e, &e, 
The Board of Directors is composed of the following geatle 


men: J. I, COHEN, Jr., President. 
pad! 7 = eg My A sea ' : 
obert A. or, m. F. orthington 2 
renee Sere eee 
amuel T. Thompson iliam 
George R. Vicker, * 4. Pen “3 
F. W. Alricks, Joseph , oF. 


FOG Por | page ee - d infor 

P forms of application, an other information, ap- 

ply at the office, No. 24 SOUTH 8T , Where all cases 

are immediately attended to. Insurance can also be 

for any length of time that the applicant may desire. 
*,*Applications for insurance in the country can be made 

by letter oct, or mapeeh Be ss of wares apna 

the party ing in Baltimore. Answers prom, 

pn with all relative information which may be desired. 


etters to be to 
FRED’K WOODWORTH, Sec’y. 
Ralti 5 [1 Pp h " 1849. sep 1 


BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 


On Harris’ Creek; at Canton, x 
HOMAS BAYNES, continues the manufacture of POU- 
DRETTE, and is prepared to supply any orders for the 
same— The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly more valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and is 
as fine as any article sold in thie market. Price of Bone Dust, 
55 cents per Whshel. Poudrette, 1,20 per barrel. Persons 
sending their carts or wagons tothe factory, can obtain the 
Poudrette at 20 cents per bushel. 
fig-Any orders left at the bey! or with Mr, 8. SANDS, 
editor of the Farmer,” at the State Agricultural Society’s 
Rooms, will receive immediate attention. Terms, fae 
mar 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BALTIMORE, 
Was Instituted in 1805, 

WITH A CAPITAL OF $5,000,000. 

Example of Rates of Insurance for $100. 




















Age next| For one For Life without! Life with 
birthday.) year. (seven years. profits. profits. 
25 98 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 
35 118 1% 2 55 2 88 
40 1 31 1 4 3 00 3 38 

















~Tnsurances are undertaken by the Company at all ages, from 
10 to 74, and to any amount not exceeding $15,000, nor less 
than $500 upon any one life. Persons may reside in the 
Southern States or West Indies all the year by paying extra. 
Prospectus with rates, and every information can be had on 
application to the agents. & GILMOR, 
jaul tf No. 50, 8. Gay street, Baltimore. 


SPLENDID COLORED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS. 
C. W. PURCELL, (late operator for Broadbent § Cary,) 
™ No, 128 BALTIMORE STREET, 
Over the American Office, and adjoining the Farmer Office. 
AVING a knowl of all the latest improve- 
ments in this beautiful art, Mr. Purcell feels « confidence 
in assuring the public that al! pictures taken at his establish- 
ment shall combine a most correct likeness with the highest 
artistical skill. He will undertake to give the fullest satisfac- 
tion, or no charge will be made. 
adies and gentlemen are requested to call at his rooms and 
examine his specimens. sep l-ly. 


LIME. 

HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Busin, corner 
of Eden and Lancaster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, near 

Pratt. ‘ ° 
tf FELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 
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* OR SALE—A STALLION, solieas 
NORTH-WESTERN REPOSITORY! | S002 24L8—4 yoncy STALLION, ows rear ol of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLLMENTS !! 








NOTICE!! 


ll AVING attended several County Fairs, and also the great 
State Fair, we dezm it our duty to notify the farmers 
rally, of the success with which we have met, and in or- 
that they may not be deceived in supposing that we atten- 
ded those in which our name was not mentioned—we will, 
therefore, name those at which we were nt, viz: 
1st—The Montgomery Co. Fair, held September, 1849. 
Qd—The State Fair, held in Baltimore, October, 1849. 
3d—The Talbot Co. Fair, heid in Easton, Oct. § Nov. 1849. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
1st Premium of $20, for best display of Implements. 
Ist do for sesneeeneen plough, both 1 and 2 horse. 
in, 


Ist do do g- 
do Straw Cutter. 


lst do do Cultivator—something new. 
Ist do do Harrow. 
st do do Fans. 


Being experienced men in the various practical parts of the 
business, we think ourselves well qualified to give satisfaction 
—we warrant our work to be of the best materials and work- 

, and only request a call, in order to convince the far- 
mer of the truth of the assertion. 





All orders promptly attended to, and Impl deliv 
to any part of the elty free of ¢ erge. 
MAXFIELD, MOTT & CO. 


No. 97 North Paca street, Baltimore. 


CORN SHELLERS—CORN SHELLERS. 
AXFIELD MOTT & CO, call the attention of the 
farmers to their large and extensive stock of CORN 
SHELLERS, of various patterns and capacities, which they 
will be pleased to furnish on the most reasonable terms. 
MAXFIELD, MOTT & CO. 
_ janl _ No. 97 North Paca st., 3 doors 8. of Franklin, Balt. 


STRAW CUTTERS. 

MITH’S new and superior STRAW CUTTER, which 
] for by seed sim ty ped mens cannot be surpassed. 
Also, the Cylindrical for cu straw, hay or fe » 80 
favorably known to the public. Kept constantly on hand by 

janl MAXFIELD, M & CO. 


AVING com our arrangements with several of the 
best Nurseries phate we are now prepared to 
furnish both Fruit and Ornamental TREES, of the most choice 


and select varieties. 
All orders for Trees of oo prem “a 
jal No. 97 North Paca st., 3 doors south of Franklin. 


jets PREPARED GUANO for sale at N. York 
AMA. prices, by {marl} E. WHITMAN, Jr. 

















commanding appearance, spirited and active; 
worked iu harness, and rode a little ; might ye oo 
—_ this cangee ; wr accommodating and reasonable. 
or particulars an e, en uire of Samuel Sands, 
Office of the American Ferner, . oo 


T° TANNERS.—A gentleman in & 
eb 





Alabama, wishes to employ u man to establish 
‘ Jad a oe Se One who can be well = 
for ity and character, could, probably, find no more favor. 
able o tunity to do "well than the advertiser can offer, 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the editor of the Amencan 
Farmer, who will give the name and address, and other parti- 
culars relative to the matter. ap-lt 





FIELD SEEDS. 
UST received— 
20 sacks Lucerne Seed 
2 casks Vetches or Tares 
2 do English Ray Grass 
2 do White Mustard Seed 
In store, Millet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Herds and Orchard 
Grass Seed, English and American Lawn Grass Seed, White 
Clover, Kentucky Blue Grass Seed, &c. ¢c. 
R. SINCL JR. & CO, 
apl 2 Light street. 


Guano! Guano !! 
HE subscribers offer for sale, in lots, 
Peruvian GUANO, Government importation ; 





Patagonian do very superior ; 
do do — second quality; 
Clover Seed, Timothy Seed, 


Millett Seed, Broomcorn Seed, 
Ground Plasters, Ground Bones, 
Kettlewell’s Agricultural Renovator, at the manufacturers’ 
rices. Reynolds’ Corn Shellers. 
hey guarantee the purity of all Guano passing through their 
hands; and farmers ordering may depend on receiving it at the 
lowest prices, and every attention ing iven to its proper 
shipment. W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
marl Corner Gay and High streets. 





POUDRETTE, &c. 
UDRETTE, from the Lodi Factory. Pulverized Car- 
bonate of Lime for sale, in quantities to suit purchasers, 
by WILLIAM CHILD, No. 78 South street, Bowly’s wharf, 
at 2 doliars per barrel. mr-It * 





AGENCY 


For the Purchase and Sale of snags Breeds of 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, &c. 

WISH to remind the farmers and planters of the Southern 

and Western States, that I still continue to purchase and 

sell improved Stock,—such as Cattle, Sheep, Swine and 

Poultry, of the different kinds and breeds, ot a very reasonable 

commission. They will be carefully shipped, or sent away as 
ordered. ; 

All letters, post paid, | addressed to me, at Philadelphia, will 

be attended to without delay. 
sep 1-6t ' AARON CLEMENT. 





PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The subscriber is manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of different sizes; 
also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw Cut- 
N ters, yt Bs Se 
CORN SHELLERS, &c. ‘Also 

SHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz: Messrs, T. Beard, The 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J. 'T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Inglehart, A. Sefl , R. Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J. C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county; G. W. Weems, J. T. Barber, R. 4 

Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvert co., Md. Agent 
Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the woodcock Plow. 

Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY. 

u ham Alley, entrance from Howard-st., near Pratt, 








mal and store, Hollingsworth-st. corner Pratt. 
IRON WIRE. 
5600 pon shag at lk mr ag numbers, 
Fence le 
ae SL. PARKER & CO. 


Cor. Calvert and Lombard streets. 


mar1-8t 
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To Farmers and Planters. 

HE New and Improved Poudrette of “The Lodi Manu- 

facturing Co.’’ is offered for sale the season at the 
ing rates, viz.—1 barrel, 32; 3 barrels, $5; and at the 

of $1 50 per barrel, for any quantity over 6 barrels. De- 

, or other expense, 


article; made from night soil, into a light dry and 
and most in 


eye 
: 


i 


is the cheapest ne manure 
or tobacco. Two barrels, ($3 worth,) will 
acre of corn in the hill, and will bring a heavier crop 
obtained in any other way. 
containing instructions for use,*certificates from 
first Agriculturists in the United States, and much 
information, will be sent gra ., to any applying — 
f1-3t r 


gE it 
eu 
ay! 


if by letter) to“ The Lodi anfa ‘cturing Co., 
New York.” 


A 
Bennett's Poultry Book. 
ILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
* 110 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
Will publish, on the 10th of March, 


THE POULTRY BOOK 


—AND— : 

FOWL BREEDERS’ GUIDE, 
Being a treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and 
Managemeut of Domestic Fowls, by Joun C, Bennett, 

. D., illustrated with 
FIFTY PORTRAITS OF FOWLS, 
Taken from life. This work, itis believed, will contain more 
Practical Information, on the suhject of Fowl Breeding, than 
all other works issued from the American press. 

The above for sale by booksellers generally throughout the 
peoreg and at the office of the “‘“.&@merican Farmer,” Balti- 
more, by [marl 41] SAMUEL SANDS. 

T$-The above work is received—Price $1. 


Hi 











LEONARD SMITH’'S 


PATENT VENTILATING SMUT MACHINE. 


HIS MACHINE received a Gold Medal from the 
American Institute, New York, at its last Exhibition; a 
Silver Medal from the N. Y. State Agricultural Socicty, at its 
Exhibition at Syracuse in September last, and a Diploma from 
the ‘Maryland State Agricultural Society, at its Exhibition in 
the city of Baltimore, in October Jast, and is highly approved 
of it has been tried. It can be seen in operation at 
Geo. Page’s Wind Mil, in Washington city ; Jas. W. Osborne, 
Roberison’s Mills, in Georgetown ; and at Samuel Canby’s 
at Ellicott’s Mills, Md.; at Wm. B. ‘Thomas’, Spring 
Garden Midis, Philadelphia—where persons wishing to exam- 
ine it can be satistied of its utility. Orders for Machines will 


be attended to, if addressed to 
ak nee ’ LEONARD SMITH, Troy, N. Y. 
CORN PLANTERS, 
Wwareanrep the best article in use. Price, $20. For 
sale by E. WHITMAN, 
a Cor. of Light and Pratt streets, Baltimore. 








2 


Trees, Plants, Flowers and Seéds. 
_ pvc ae o for oe a cpeins p cuotien of Fruit 
rees. ower! ns 
Grape Vines, Roses, Cameltias Dahtiss, Herbaceous Piants; 
Bulbous Roots, with a large collection of Greenhouse Plants 
Te GARDEN AND: PLOWER SEEDS 
‘ 8 
Just imported (annually), of superior quality, and 
offers every thing in his Op the most reasona- 
ble terms. 


Vietoria Rhubarb and Sea Kale 









ants, with 
Cab Cauliflower, Egg ts Tomatoes, 
All orders attended to. Address 


in season for planting. 
JO. 


FEAST, Florist and Seedsman, 
fl 279 


Lexington street, Baltimore. 





UANO—GUANO. 
ey eo 
lo ‘st t 
——— pare yy Se hes ° 
gularly- inspected, in strong cotton and warranted to 
be of the-very best deseription. ‘Ale, PLASTER’ in barrels, 
City manufacture. 
bushels SEED BUCKWHEAT, a superior article, 
from New York. Afl of which are offered for sale on best 


terms, by 
F 8. FENBY & BRO. 
Cor. Gay and Pratt streete, Baltimore. 


BONE DUST. 

ryne subscriber is prepared to furnish from 1 t#1000 bushels 

Ground Bones, at his establishment, at Canton, opposite 
Brines’ Distillery, below the race course, or orders can be left 
at his residence, corner of Happy Alley and Eustérn Avenue. 
A sample is left at the Agricultural Boelet ys hall, where it will 
be shown by the editor of the American Farmer, with whom 
orders can be left. Col. W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince George’s, 
who has used it, writes as follows; “{ wus highly pleased 
with your bone dust; that at 50 cts. per bushel was the best I 
ever saw; that at 35 cts. was very fair for the price. 

mar-lt* JOSHUA HORNER. 


mr 3t 








Brinkleyville Vineyards and Nurseries. 


oe of twenty yeurs experience, and, therefore, 
proper tests had of plants, &c., enables the subscriber to 
offer articles in his line particularly well adapted to Southern 
use: Well rooted Trees and Grape Vines (of the latter, the 
most Scuppornong, as best grape South) at from 10 to 40 cents 
each, according to size; Wines from | to 6 dollars per gallon, 
according to quality. Orders, with remittances or equivalent, 
and letters of enquiry, post paid, promptly attended to by the 
agiicultural public’s humble servant. 
SIDNEY WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, Halifax Co., N. C., Dec. 26, 1849. 

Mr. Samuel Sands, my Agent at Baltimore, and Messrs. 
Peebles, White & Davis, at Petersburg, Va. 

N.B. As invited by most respectable citizens of Raleigh 
(60 miles) to branch off my establishment thither, I may do so, 
if a suitable partner offers to manage my vineyards. and he put 
in a few hundred doilars for meeting expenses of ingredients, 
&e., for next crop of wine, that I may turn my resources toa 
new quarter; or if,for a few thousand dollars offered, or not 
to make too great a sacrifice, I might sell low, to remove to 
Raleigh. A speculation here offered, beter, perhaps, than that 
of going to California. (t1-tf} 5. W. 





A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
=== No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belair 
Market, Baltimore. Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Wheat 
Fans, Straw Cutters, -_ fe te aon of the best and 
t approved Agricultural Implements in use. 
"OG y i forthe celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Plow Castings. marl 

7 "ER RAMS.—The undersigned will put up Wate- 
W) ita on the farms of geutlemen ia the vicinity of Bal- 
timore, and guarantee their performance. Rains of his con- 
struction, can be seen on the farms ol’ Messrs. Wm. Jessop, 
Wm. Tagart, John Merryman, N. R. Merryman, E. P. Horn, 
Joshua Cockigs, Dr. Tyson, Rider, and others, of Baltimre 
County, Md.; all of whom can testify to the correctness of the 
principle, aud the value of the machine. All communica- 
tions, or information upon the subject, will be promptly at- 

tended to. JAMES COOK, 

Chatham Post Office, Chester County, 

Further particulars can be obvained of the Editor of the 

pe roe Farmet, where orders may be icf. janl 
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To Planters, Farmers, Mill Owners and 
others. 
MURRAY & CLARK, 
MILLWRIGHTS AND MACHINISTS, 

ESPECTFULLY inform the public that they are now 
established in Battimore, Mp., anv Evizanerna Crry, 
N. C., and are prepared to furnish all kinds of MILL-WORK, 
HOISTING MACHINES, CRANES and AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY, at the shortest notice, and as cheap as can be 
t elsewhert, suéh as Mill Pattengs, Mill Castings, Wrought 
ron Work, Brass Uastings and Agricultural Machinery, such 
as Horse Powers, for all purposes, Thrashing Machines, Port- 
able Grist Mills for hand or power, Grain Fans; Straw, Hay 
and Fodder Cutters, for hand or power, Corn Crushers, for 
hand or power, Grind Stones, Picks, Mattocks, Grubbing 
Hoes, Axes, Wrought Plows, and Plow Castings, also the far- 
famed Pettigrew Corn Sutter, improved by Murray, that 
will shell from 300 to 700 barrels of per day, and would 

refer to the mye 4 aay ee who bave them in use. 

Perquimans Co, N, C.—! 


. N. Ma- 








B. Skinner, Benj 8. Skin- 
James Lee, A. C. Toms, 
Ford, James M. Sumner, 


Extract of | 
1 Thomas 











ner, Franeis Nixon, Col, 
bane, Thomas Newby, Dr. ©. M. 
Ts. 
jalifaz, N. C.—Thomas P, Devereux, David Clark, Esqrs. 

Pasquotank Co, N. C.—William Glover, Wiiliam H. Davis, | 
Joseph H. Pool, John C. Barnes, George %. Pool, Robery Pen- 
dieton, Thomas F. Banks, William Charles, Edmond Perkins, 

ames E. Weeks, Mark 8. Suwyer, Thad. F. Banks, James 
L. Mullen, Esqrs. 

Chowan Co, N. C.—James C, Johnston, Thomas D, War- 
ren, Aug. Moore, Joshua Skinner, rs. 

Bertie Co. og ee ‘i 

Camden Co, N. C.—W.N. Gregory, Major Gregory, Wm. 
RB. Abbott, Dr. F, N. Mullen, Esqrs. 

We here take pleasure in giving the followin 
aletter received on the 29th of September, 1849, 

D. Warren, -» Endenton, Chowan Co., N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Your letter asking my opinion as to the perfor- 
mance of the Horse Powers a ‘ashers—iurnished me by 
you, was duly received; in answer, [am happy to say that 
they are very excellent Machines, and deserve all the praise 
that I can bestow upon them. The principle of 4 powers 
is good, and bi locity with easy draft—is sim- 
ple and easily adjusted, which is a great disideratum to a far- 
mer. I am highly ple with their performance, und give 
them preference to any I have ever used or seen. As to 
Fans-—i have one from Baltimore, one from New York, and 
several others, but none are equal to the one sent me by your | 
partner, Mr. Clark. I shall order more from him of the same | 
sort. With respect, &c., I am yours, 

THOS. D. WARREN. 


Morray & Crank:+The Fan spoken of above, is one o 
the same pattern that Mr. Hathaway wrote to us of, as having 
cleaned one thousand bushels of Wheat within one day. 





The following is handed to us by Mr. A. W. Willett, who 
is now with two of our Powers and Thrashers. 

Dear Sin:—ln answer to your inquiry about Machines, we 
would respectfully say to all those that are in want of Ma- 
chines, that yours is the best we have secn—as it does not 
break the grain—leaves the straw in good condition—works 

, and thrashés as clean and us fast as any we have seen— 
snd for durability, there is none better made. 
Respectfully youre, 
G. MYERS, JR. 

JOHN CONNELLY, Manager for Capt. McBlair, a [RAM 

HAUFMAN, MOORE and HOOVER. 


Mr. A. W. Wittett: Baltimore, 2d Oct., 1849. 
Sir:—In reply to yours of 25th inst., I have much pleasure in 
stating that the thrashing done for me was highly satisfuetory; 
the ance of your Machine appeared to be perfect.— 
Should I have more thrashing to do, and you were able to at- 
tend to it, I should employ you to do it. 
Yours respectfully, H. GELSTON. 


P Baltimore County, Md., Oct. 2d., 1849. 

Faving wi d the op ion of Mr. A. W. Willett’s 
Threshing Machine, I take pleasure in recommending it to 
any who may wish to employ or purchase such a Machine. 
This Machine made by Messrs. Murray & Clark, was employ- 
ed by me for something less than two days and a half in get- 
ting out a crop ofoats. In my judgment it performed its work 
thoroughly, and with sufficient rapidity—almost without fric- 
tion, and what 1s unusual, without very little noise. ‘I'he ar- 
t of the teeth is such as ed Neate their flying out 














and seperate 50 barrels of corn per day, we would refer a, 
following gentlemen who have them A on. Dee ‘Pot, 
William Crawford, Joshua Stewart. William Temple ; 
of Pasquotank County, N. C. and Nathan Halstead, a 
Camden County, N.C. A great number of these 
have been sent to Savannah and other places, 
About Portable Mills, which we Manufacture for the 
ent purposes of Grinding Wheat, Cotn, Rye Sugar, 
Coffee, Salt, Salt Petre, Red Lead, Chrome Ore, 
Alum Clay, ‘Tarwrie Acid, Cream Tartar, ail kinds of 
Paints, Plaster, Coal and other purposes. The following 
Uemen have them in use in the City of Baltimore, MPs, 
Cappell, Mr. William Davison, Baltimore Works, B. 
Stabler & Co., Messrs. Richstine, Mr. Vanness, Mr. 
Messrs. Powell and Rimby. The largest of this kind of Mills 
is now in operation by Steam Power at the Junetionof the 
Macon and Georgia Rail Road, Grinding Corn and Wheat. 
We also Manutlacture saperior Bone Mills, and would refer 
to P. S. Chappell, John Kettlewell and Wm. Davison, Esqs. 
Having served regular Apprenticeships to the Mi 
Business, we feel assured that we can give perfect satisfaction 
to al! who may favor us with their custom, either by day 
work, or in the performance of contracts, and will warragt 
all Grist, Saw, and other Mills, &c., propelled by Water 
Steam, Wind or other Power, planned and erected by Us, to 
operate well. Miil Work or other Machinery repaired at the 
shortest notice. 
as oe gentlemen are acquainted with us as 
illwrights. 1] orders thankfully received and 
attended to. . iead 
MURRAY & CLARK, Mittwricnts & Macumists, 
ed No. 21 York street, near Light st., Baltimore, 
Nov. 1, 





SHEW & MARKS’ 
DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 


117 Baltimore street. 
IGHEST PREMIUM AWARDED at the late te | 
the Maryland Institute, for the nest DAGU 
TYPES exhibited. 
Or Likenesses accurately taken in any weather, for 
Lockets, Signet Rings, &c., and satistaction guaranteed in all 


cases. 
0G Paintings and Engravings correctly copied. jant 


UVALL & IGLEHART 
GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 78 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 

Invite the attention of their friends, and the public generally, 
to their large and general assortment of GROCERIES, em- 
bracing every article in that line of business, and which they 
will sell upon pleasing and liberal terms, and at the lowest 
prices, Any one in want of any article in their line will find 
itto their advantage to give them acall. They will also pay 

particular attention to the sale of all kinds of produce. 

Baltimore, October I, 1849. 


TO FARMERS! 
Rushbrook Farm for Sale. 


ITUATED Three Miles north-east of Towsontown, Balt- 
more county, within 10 miles of titis city, containing 450 
acres, more or less; from 175 to 200 acres in cultivation. tis 
estimated that there are from 4 to 5000 cords of wood, consist- 
ing to a very great extent in chestnut rail timber—all the fields 
in cultivation have been heavily limed, the most of them at 
100 bushels per acre. ‘The above farm is newly and thorough- 
ly fenced, The other improvements are, three new and excel 
lent good sized log houses. and one extra size; also one exten- 
sive manager’s house, having some 8 or 10 rooms; barn (called 
the three decker) 65 by 45 feet, just new, and having cost 
$1500, and built in the best manner; corn, ben and other 
houses; smith shop, and kiln capable of burning 1500 bushels. 
This farm is undulating; land very kind and susceptible of very 
high improvement. There is a fine young peach orehard. City 
property, or stocks be be taken “ eee fair valua- 
ion. s and other particulars, apply 
tion. For term pa oh odd SANDS, 
sep 1 Office American Farmer. 


NOR SALE—A beautiful young Durham BULL, roan 
color. The owner believes he has few superiors, but 
having no use for him, will sell him, delivered in ee 
Baltimore, for $65. He can be seen at the farm of C.F. 
liams, Esq., near Pikesville. Enquire, for further 


at this office. . her 
3 R, with a heifer ealf by 
Also, for sale, a Devon HEIFE _ Spe can be wen 








side, now 4 months old. Price, $1 
above. 





ring the men when any of them are broken by the 
accidental introduction of small stones or other hard sub 
ces, SAML. McCULLOH, JR., M. D. 

Hani Corn Shellers which received the Premium 





About the 
atthe jate Fair of the Agricultural Society, that will shell 





AY RAKES.—100 doz. Hay Rakes, of superior mike; 


‘oved pattern. 
= Son, Horse aa of the most E wHITM AN, JR 
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CHEMICAL MANURE, 


Manufactured by the “ George Bommer New York 
Manure Company.” 


S Manure is made chiefly of Fecal matter 

from the sinks, in which is mixed a small por- 

tion of substances that are of themselves powerful 

agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue to fix 
and retain the ammoniaca! gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has al- 
ways been, to find out some process by which ex- 
crements might be solidified quickly, and all their 
fertilizing properties so strongly retained, that the 
manure may dissolve slowly in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore, produce its 
effects fora time equal to that of farm manure.— 

was at length discovered by the French 

ea. and is now practically carried out with 

plete success in more than sixty of the large 

cities in France, where such factories are in full 
operation. ~ 

The “G. B. N. Y. M. Co.” has established a 
Factory, onan extensive scale, near the city of New 
York, in which they manufacture this kind of man- 
ure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained in this 
country at less expense than in France, the manure 
will not only be made stronger, but will be sold at 
a price less than in the French cities, this price be- 
ing so established as to afford only the reasonable 
remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, the 
more so, as its manufacture is not of the most agree- 
able kind, and withal troublesome and laborious. 

é manufacturing department is under the spe- 
cial charge of George Bommer;, esq., who has a per- 
feet scientific and practical knowledge of manure 
matters generally, and the company has established 
a standard for the strength of its manure from 
which it is intended not to deviate, so that its cus- 
tomers may at all times be furnished with an article 
really worth what they pay for it. Our manure is 
an inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
which it is made contain of themselves all the ele- 
ments necessary to the fertilization of the soil and 
growth of plants, it is extremely well adapted to 
such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 
barrels or 36 to 45 bushels spread broadcast. Ap- 
ss in hills, one half of this quantity will suffice, 
ls application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany every parcel 
sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure 

no similarity to another, known under the name 
of “Poudrette,”’ although the principal componen 
of ours (the Fecal matter) is the same as that which 
used in poudrette in a much less proportion; our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing 
process, are altogether ofa different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to us to eulogize further the qualit 
ol our manure, what we desire at present is, to call 
upon the members of the agricultural community to 
try it! and we have reasons to assure them, that 
they will find it the most profitable manure they 
ever used. 


Price, taken at the Factory: 


37} cents per bushel, without package; 50 cents 
per bushel, paobed in barrels; or, $1.50 per barrel, 





office, 72 Greenwich-st., New York, will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
GEORGE BOMMER, Director. 

= New York, January, 1849. 

3L$The Factory will be in full operation early 
in the spring, and manure can be had in April next, 
and at any time afterwards. Feb. 1-tf. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 











“uve subscriber continues to manufacture his REAPING 
MACHINES, in Balktimere. farmers are reminded to 
forward their orders at as early a day as the appearance of 
their fields will justify, that a proper preparation can be made 
to supply the increased demand—the question with the farmer 
now being not whether a machine will cut his crop, but 
whether he will have a good crop to cut with a machine, 
Every improvement will be made this year to render the 
machines durable and perfect. 
Price of Reapers, from 100 to 170 dollars, Extra parts will 
be furnished at moderate prices, and may be worth to the far- 
mer ten times their cost. 
Price of Mowing Machine, including Reaping, oe and 


delivered in Baltimore, at any time from February to 


uly. 
OBED HUSSEY. 


Montgomery, August 4, 1849. 
This is to certify that [ had one of O. leamere Reaping 


Baltimore, March 1, 1850. 


machines at work in my field, cutting Timothy Grass a partof 
two days, and cut in fourteen hours wiih said machine twen- 


ty-eight acres, with one span of horres; it was done in a 
neater style than it could be done in any other way. The cut- 
ters of said machine were not sharpened during the time of 
cutting said field of grass, and the last acre was cut in as good 
and neat a style as the first. [have also seen said abe 





addressed to the above company at this, 


outting wheat, and | consider it the best machine for c' 
lodged pus that I have ever seen operate. 


ap DANIEL 8. GRAY. 


i 
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UANO. — tons A ngppennse Peruvian, 
00 tons Patagon asu article ; 
} , Clover and : Seed for s 


Grass Seed 
: T. W.&. L. L 
No, 114 nbd Whart. 
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i. YLOR’S 
PATENT HAMBS. 
Patented Jan: 15, 1850, 
UBLIC ATTENTION ig-olicited to this VALUABLE 
IMPROVEMENT in H AMES, which is both simple and 
effective. The benefits derived from the above improvement 
of immense advantage both to the Owner and to the 
4 ker of Horses—being a saving of expense as well as of 
tine!!! 
The of these Hames are numerous—they can 
be fastened and u méd as readily inthe Dark as in the 
Light—and can be done with thick gloves or mittens. If a 
horse falis down or gets entangled in the harness. by this Im- 
prove-ent he can be instantly relieved. A bo 
One that is able to throw the harness ona 
the hames very readily. 
&G- This Improvement can be attached to Hames that are 
now in use, at small cost. 
ii These Hames were exhibited at the State Agricultural 
Fair, and were universally approved of—and for which a Pre- 
"op a awarded. 
e above Hames and ae can be had of the 
No. 38 Bnvor street, adjoining A. G, Mott's Plough Facto? 
0. » adjoining A. G, Mott’s Factory, 
Bajtimore, Md. 


, female, or any 
arse, can fasten 


“Thave used Mr. Mortimer Taylor’s patent Hames on my 
team, and they have given the most unbounded satisfaction. 
In fact, my wagoner thinks them beyond all praise,” 

AS LUCAS. 

Dover P. O., Baltimore county, M 

mS. sa in use Mr. etn Taylor's pateut Hames on my 


Susquehanna rai] road, and they 
hee sited every cotetamne in o he is to the interest of 
have horses in use to use Ta patent Hames. 
EDWARD NORWOOD Ba Baltimore, Md. 
Bautimo re, March 27, 1850. 
dan they hve patent Hames, on the Baltimore 
have given universal satisfaction, 
I have J. B. M ER, 
be for of Stock Balt. and Ohio R. R. Go. 
Wan, sia YO es TO rte ge 


ie 


I have used Mr. 
26 Cube we eee 
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Agricultural Wareleliss 


SEED ‘Ss T ORE, 

No. 55 Light street, Baltimore, 
ILL contain $ season, the largest stock of Improved 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ever offered for 

sale in this couotry, amongst which will be found 

MC ownne. *s Superior Wrought fron Railway B % 
ERS, which mate ond first premium at the | last 

Fair of the Maryland Society. ; 

100 LEVER or BWEE! POWERS, among which will be 

found all the latest improvements ; also, jerdiys Aid ot 

Power, which is portable, simple and durable, consisting of 

one wheel only. 

200 Whitman’s Lda > yes which received the 

mium, in Baltimore, in 1849. The cylinder of this 
being’ all in one piece of iron, will fast 100 YRARS.a 
consiant use. A great improvement has recently been 

in the teeth or spikes, which makes it the most aun. 
thine now in use. 

100 other THRESHERS, comprising various kinds and im- 

provements. 

7,000 PLOUGHS, consisting of every kind now in use. 

500 Premium Cultivators, 4, $434, $5 and $6. 

500 sé Grain Cradles, of approved kinds. 

50 ss Corn Planters ; price, 

100 “ Seed Sowers ; price, 

Grant’s celebrated Fan Milis ; prices from 

Bamborough’s ‘ $2R, $32 and go 

Strong’s, Rice’s, Clinton, Boston and other iene 

Improved Harrows, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Comat 

Cob Crushers, Fodder Cutters and Grinders, Ox Yokes, Dit 

Scrapers, Churus, Scythes and Sneaths, Wheelbarrows, Row 

Pullers, Bhov vels, Spades, Hoes, Forks, Buckets, &¢. &¢. 

Also, a general assortment of 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


Which are wairanted to be fresh and genuine. 
ap . WHITMAN, JR. 
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